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Claims  of  Reference 

^^n  his  is  the  time  of  year 

envious  as  we  watch  them 

issue's  coverage  of  Junior  Fel-  -- 

I     when  students  trickle 

unfold  a  roadmap  of  possi- 

lows' research,  English  stu- 

1    through  the  top  floor 

bilities.  We  swallow  hard  to 

dents  recapturing  the  spirit 

of  Bunting  Hall  to  introduce 

watch  them  leave  us  but  not 

of  Wordsworth  in  the  York- 

their parents  or  say  goodbye 

without  knowing  a  postcard 

shire  countryside,  senior 

or  to  ask  for  a  letter  of  refer- 

will follow.  Our  students  do 

prizes  and  achievements. 

ence  to  carry  with  them  to 

phone  home.  They  go  off  to 

tennis  victories,  and  those 

their  next  destination:  the 

discover  the  universe  but 

who  leapt  equestrian  hurdles 

"real  world."  In  any  class  of 

they  never  forget  where  they 

to  finish  in  the  ribbons,  we 

graduating  seniors  there  are 

came  from. 

gladly  provide  such  state- 

always a  surprising  number 

And  we  never  forget 

ments  for  our  students  as 

who  have  crossed  paths  with 

them.  In  part  because  the 

they  move  on  toward  the 

the  college  relations  staff, 

calls  and  e-mails  continue  to 

work  of  life.  And  in  return. 

even  though  our  workday 

arrive  from  all  corners  of  the 

they  become  references  for 

centers  around  administra- 

world: "Would  you  write  me 

us — for  Washington  College. 

tive  rather  than  classroom 

a  letter  of  recommendation? 

The  lives  they  go  on  to  live 

tasks.  We  spend  summers  ad- 

Can 1  use  you  as  a  reference 

are  a  continuing  commentary 

vising  the  student  editors  of 

for  this  job?"  What  a  joyous 

on  the  qualifications  and 

the  Washington  College  Re- 

task it  is  to  be  a  touchstone. 

character  of  this  place  they 

view  and  the  Elm  or  Pegasus, 

a  point  of  reference,  for  one 

came  from.  With  this,  our 

fall  semesters  teaching  our 

generation  after  another  of 

Commencement  issue,  we 

new  student  workers  the  fine 

fine  Washington  College 

celebrate  all  such  grateful 

art  of  poster  design  and  the 

graduates. 

claims  we  have  on  each 

nuances  of  boilerplate  press 

"Call  us  anytime,"  1  al- 

other. 

release  writing.  And  always, 

ways  tell  them.  "Washington 

in  the  spring,  we  celebrate 

College  is  for  life" —  my  own 

— MDH 

alongside  "our"  seniors,  the 

version  of  Robert  Frost's 

impending  move  to  theater 

"Home  is  the  place  where, 

internships,  graduate  schools. 

when  you  have  to  go  there,  / 

corporate  slots,  exotic  lo- 

They have  to  take  you  in." 

cales,  and/or  summer 

Now  that  this  year's  Com- 

bartending positions.  We  are 

mencement  is  behind  us, 
Washington  College  is  a 
point  of  reference  for  219 
new  travelers  in  the  real 
world.  My  dictionary  defines 
"reference"  as  "a  statement 
about  a  person's  qualifica- 
tions and  character."  In  this 

^^y/^^'^^AsrxJ 
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Among  the  honored 
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guests  were  Rep.  Constance 
A.  Morella  (R-Md.),  who  of- 
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fered  the  keynote  address, 

that  we  are,  and  the  person 

"I'm  so  happy  to  be  gradu- 

Keynote speaker  Rep.  Conslar.^e 

and  actor  Larry  Hagman, 

we  want  to  become. 

ating  in  the  same  class  as  my 

A.  Morella  (R-IVId.)  congratulates 

whose  niece,  Devon 

"Despite  the  different 

niece  Mary  Devon 

fellow  honoree  Larry  Hagman  on 

DeMeritt,  was  among  the 

roads  we  will  travel,  we  all 

DeMeritt,"  Hagman  said.  "It 

the  Commencement  dais. 

graduates.  The  chaplain,  Lt. 

leave  here  today  confident  in 

has  taken  her  eight  years  to 

Michael  Pumphrey  of  the 

the  knowledge  that  we  have 

get  her  diploma;  my  nephew 

Chaplain  Corps,  was  an 

done  something.  We  have 

Matt  Weir  took  six  years  at 

small  parts  and  building  sets. 

uncle  and  godfather  to 

experienced  something.  We 

six  colleges  to  get  his.  I  am  a 

He  had  been  in  50  musicals 

graduating  senior  Sean 

are  going  to  leave  today  and 

little  slower.  It  has  taken  53 

by  the  time  he  was  19  years 

Pumphrey.  Katherine 

we  are  going  to  do  great 

years  to  get  mine.  And  we  all 

old.  After  a  four-year  stint  in 

Kolacki,  a  major  in  English 

things.  We  are  going  to  love. 

got  our  degrees  from  Wash- 

the U.S.  Air  Force,  Hagman 

and  drama,  gave  the  senior 

We  are  going  to  laugh.  We 

ington  College.  It  shows  that 

worked  in  New  York,  acting 

address. 

are  going  to  live." 

my  family  has  a  great  deal  of 

on  stage  and  in  the  daytime 

"We've  learned  a  lot  over 

Larry  Hagman,  receiving 

tenacity  and  that  Washing- 

soaps.  He  got  his  first  break 

the  past  four  years,"  Kolacki 

an  honorary  doctor  of  fine 

ton  College  has  a  great  deal 

after  he  moved  to  California, 

said.  "We  learned  which  pro- 

arts degree,  offered  proof  that 

of  patience.  It  is  a  great 

landing  a  television  show,  / 

fessors  inspire,  and  which 

living  and  laughing  are  what 

honor  to  have  this  Doctor  of 

Dream  of}eannie.  In  1977,  he 

professors  challenge.  We've 

it's  all  about.  The  actor  best 

Arts  degree  bestowed  on  me. 

became  the  character 

learned  that  Maintenance 

known  for  his  role  as  J.  R. 

I  worked  hard  for  it!  Not  in 

America  most  loved  to  hate 

can  be  our  best  friend  and 

Ewing  on  Dallas  has  found  a 

the  halls  ot  academia,  but  in 

on  a  show  called  Dallas.   The 

that  all-nighters  are  some- 

new lease  on  life  since  under- 

the studios  of  Hollywood  and 

series  ran  tor  13  seasons;  a 

times  the  best  way  to  get 

going  a  liver  transplant  in 

the  heat  of  Dallas  in  the 

record-breaking  380  million 

things  done.   But  most  im- 

1996, and  has  recently  pub- 

summer." 

\iewers  saw  the  "Who  Shot 

portantly,  we've  learned 

lished  a  book  of  memoirs. 

Hagman  recalled  his 

J.R..'"  episode. 

about  ourselves.  We've 

Hello,  Darlin!.  that  demon- 

short-lived experience  at 

"Luck  has  a  great  deal  to 

learned  about  the  person  we 

strates  truth  is  often  funnier 

Bard  College  and  early  years 

play  in  a  person's  career," 

thought  we  were,  the  person 

than  fiction. 

in  regional  theatre,  playing 

Hagman  said.  "But  when  you 
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are  lucky  enough  to  get  that 
break,  you  had  better  be 
ready  for  it." 

This  was  Hagman's  sec- 
ond visit  to  Washington  Col- 
lege, where  in  1997  he 
helped  establish  a  drama 
scholarship  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  the  late  Mary  Mar- 
tin of  Peter  Pan  fame. 

Congresswoman  Connie 
Morella  received  the  honor- 
ary doctor  of  public  service 
degree  in  recognition  of  her 
contributions  in  advancing 
science  and  technology,  and 
her  initiatives  in  public  edu- 
cation, women's  issues  and 
environmental  stewardship. 

"Today's  wisest  leaders  un- 
derstand that  advances  in 
science  and  technology 
shape  and  profoundly  influ- 
ence every  facet  of  our  soci- 
ety and  consider  the  quality 
of  mathematics  and  science 
teaching  in  our  nation  to  be 
of  pivotal  significance,"  Col- 
lege President  John  Toll  said 
in  awarding  her  the  honorary 
degree.  "  Few  have  been  as 
devoted  to  this  crisis  in  edu- 
cation as  Connie  Morella. 
The  National  Commission 
on  Mathematics  and  Science 
Teaching  for  the  21"  Cen- 
tury, on  which  she  serves, 
has  called  for  radical  changes 
in  our  national  educational 
system.  If  we  fail  to  address 
the  need  for  high-quality  sci- 
ence teachers  in  the  class- 
rooms, our  children  will  fall 


Dr.  Toll 

congratulates 

biology  and 

drama  major 

Jordan 

Yellnek. 

winner  of  the 

George 

Washington 

Medal. 

g    short  in 
k;    meeting  the 
s   challenges 
i    of  a  new  era 
o   in  American 
i   history  de- 
fined by 
rapid  economic  globalization 
and  the  explosion  of  infor- 
mation-based technologies." 
Congresswoman  Morella 
has  been  equally  committed 
to  developing  a  skilled 
workforce,  he  said,  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  create  the 
Commission  on  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women  and 
Minorities  in  Science,  Engi- 
neering and  Technology  De- 
velopment. "This  Commis- 
sion is  developing  policies  to 
address  their  under-represen- 
tation  in  the  sciences  and  in 
the  new  technology-driven 
economy.  As  a  member  of 
the  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee she  led  initiatives  to  pro- 
mote technology  transfer 
from  our  federal  laboratories 
to  encourage  the  creation  of 
govemment- 
university-in- 
dustry  partner- 
ships, to  en- 


hance the  role  of  our  federal 
laboratories,  and  to  provide 
rewards  and  incentives  for 
the  scientists  who  work 
there.  As  a  senior  member 
of  the  Science  Committee, 
she  supported  legislation  that 
has  doubled  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  science 
budget  over  the  last  five 
years.  The  human  genome 
project,  new  cancer  thera- 
pies, and  new  studies  in 
bioengineering  and  genetics 
are  just  some  of  the  recent 
advances  emanating  from 
NIH." 

Among  other  awards  pre- 
sented during  Commence- 
ment ceremonies  were  the 
George  Washington  Medal, 
awarded  to  biology  and 
drama  major  Jordan  Yelinek 
and  the  Gold  Pentagon 
Awards,  presented  to  com- 
munity volunteer  organizer 
Gia  Grier  '02  and  to  P.  David 
Knowles  '72,  retiring  director 
of  dining  services.  The 
Sophie  Kerr  Prize  for  literary 
endeavors,  worth  $65,522 
this  year,  went  to  Sarah 
Blackman,  an  English  major 
who  graduated  second  in  her 
class. 

Alumni  Citations  were 
given  to  Elizabeth  Thibodeau 
'36  and  to  Terumi  Kohwi- 
Shigematsu  '71.  Anne  Burris, 
a  close  friend  of  the  ailing 
Betty  ThiboJeaLi,  accepted 
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the  citation  for  excellence  in 
public  service  in  her  stead. 
Kohwi-Shigematsu  traveled 
from  the  Lawrence  Berkeley 
National  Laboratory  in  Cali- 
fornia to  accept  her  citation 
for  excellence  in  scientific 
research. 

As  a  senior  scientist  at  the 
Berkeley  Lab,  Dr.  Kohwi- 
Shigematsu  is  investigating 
the  activity  of  certain  pro- 
teins in  cancerous  cells.  Her 
laboratory  has  isolated  these 
DNA  binding  proteins  and 
defined  their  roles  in  cell 
growth  and  cell  death.  This 
work,  which  includes  over  45 
published  papers,  is  shedding 
light  on  how  normal  cells  be- 
come cancerous  and  how  sci- 
entists can  develop  better 
tools  for  early  detection  and 
prevention  of  breast  cancer 
and  other  types  of  cancer. 
Her  pioneering  research,  un- 
dertaken with  significant  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  and 
the  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Science, 
also  may  provide  clues  to 
cancer  therapies. 

In  accepting  the  citation, 
Kohwi-Shigematsu  thanked 
her  chemistry  professors  at 
Washington  College  who 
first  trained  her  as  a  scientist. 
"Here,  students  are  hand- 
raised  by  faculty,  and  I  was 
no  exception."  ► 


Poet  and  fiction 

writer  Sarah 

Blackman  hears 

her  name 

announced  as 

this  year's 

Sophie  Kerr 

winner.  (See 

story  on  pages 

28-29.) 
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Celebrating 
Women  in 
Science 


THIS  YEAR'S  Com- 
mencement marked 
the  culmination  of  a 
year-long  celebration  of 
women  in  science,  capped  hy 
Connie  Morella's  commence- 
ment address  and  the  recog- 
nition given  to  Terumi 
Kohwi-Shigematsu  of  the 
Class  of  1971,  a  staff  scientist 
in  the  life  sciences  division 
of  the  Lawrence  Berkeley 
National  Laboratory. 
Morella  is  perhaps 
Maryland's  strongest  advo- 
cate for  advancing  women's 
opportunities  in  science  and 
technology.  Kohwi- 
Shigematsu  is  involved  in  ge- 
netic research  that  may  be 
helpful  in  breast  cancer 
therapy.  (See  Commencment 
story,  page  2.) 

Throughout  the  year,  the 
College  hosted  several  fe- 
male scientists  of  distinction, 
in  the  fields  of  biology, 
chemistry  and  neuroscience. 
Among  them  were  Rita 
Colwell,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation; 
Joanna  S.  Fowler,  recipient 
ofthe  2002  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg  Award  in  Nuclear 
Chemistry  and  a  senior 
chemist  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory;  and  Mar- 
garet M.  McCarthy,  a  neuro- 
scientist  with  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine's  Department  of 
Physiology.  The  scientists 
taught  classes,  met  infor- 
mally with  students  and  pre- 
sented public  lectures. 

Frank  Creegan,  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  who  orga- 
nized the  series,  explained 
the  dual  cause  for  celebra- 
tion. Not  only  was  this  the 
inaugural  year  of  Sigma  Xi, 
the  honorary  research  society 
in  the  sciences,  but  it  was 


also  first  year  of  the  Clare 
Booth  Luce  Professorship,  a 
national  program  that  sup- 
ports the  teaching  and  re- 
search activities  of  a  female 
scientist  for  five  years.  The 
professorship  also  pays  for 
professional  travel,  student 
stipends  and  childcare  costs. 
Leslie  Sherman,  a  soil  chem- 
ist in  the  field  of  environ- 


Leslie  Sherman  Is  the  first 
scientist  at  Washington  College 
to  hold  the  Clare  Booth  Luce 
Professorship. 


mental  chemistry  and  the 
mother  of  two  small  chil- 
dren, holds  the  Luce  Profes- 
sorship at  Washington  Col- 
lege. 

"The  grant  that  supports 
Leslie  Sherman  is  a  great  ve- 
hicle to  highlight  women 
elsewhere  who  have  made 
achievements,  but  also  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  honor 
the  achievements  of  our  own 
women  scientists,"  Creegan 
says.  "Next  fall,  we  are  plan- 
ning a  symposium  in  honor 
of  Professor  Rosette  Roat 
who  has  a  book  coming 
out — a  referenced  text  in 


bioinorganic  chemistry'.  Not 
surprisingly,  much  of  the 
work  highlighted  in  the  text 
was  done  by  women.  We 
hope  to  bring  some  of  those 
scientists  to  campus  as  well." 

At  Washington  College, 
70%  of  those  who  graduate 
with  degrees  in  the  sciences 
are  women.  Still,  the  vast 
majority  of  degrees  are 
awarded  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

"One  of  the  things  we 
hope  to  do  as  part  of  the 
Luce  Professorship  is  to  re- 
cruit more  women  into  the 
sciences  here  at  WC  and  di- 
rect them  into  science  ca- 
reers," Creegan  says.  "Wash- 
ington College  has  a  role  to 
play  in  increasing  the  num- 
bers of  women  in  the 
sciences."  ► 


I  l\l      M  E  IVI  0  R  I  A  M 

Theodore  Kurze  '43 

heodore  Kurze  *43,  one  of  the  world's  most  respected  brain 

surgeons,  died  on  May  10,  2002.  He  died  of  cancer,  one 
week  shy  of  his  80'''  birthday. 

Dr.  Kurze,  an  eminent  neurosurgeon  with  the  soul  of  a  phi- 
losopher, was  an  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  and  a  Senior 
Fellow  at  his  alma  mater,  Washington  College.  He  made  his 
medical  reputation  with  innovations  in  the  operating  room, 
radically  altering  the  practice  of  neurosurgery  with  his  intro- 
duction of  the  microscope  in  surgery  in  1957. 

An  educator  associated  with  the  University  of  Southern  California  Medical  Center  for  more  than  25 
years,  he  served  as  chair  of  the  department  of  neurological  surgery  and  concurrently  as  director  of  neuro- 
logical surgery  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Center.  A  former  professor  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh School  of  Medicine  and  previous  Director  of  Brain  Services  for  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  New 
York,  Kurze  also  served  for  a  time  on  the  American  Board  of  Neurological  Surgery,  the  body  responsible 
for  the  certification  of  neurosurgeons.  In  1 996  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  distinguished  honor,  the  Kurt 
Schiirmann  Professorship  in  Neurosurgery  at  the  University  of  Hannover,  Germany. 

Kurze  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  Long  Island  School  of  Medicine  and  interned  at  St. 
Monica's  Hospital  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  General  Hospital 
in  1951  and  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1953. 

Washington  College  honored  his  achievements  in  medicine  with  an  Alumnus  Citation  in  1968,  and 
with  an  honorary  doctoral  degree  in  1989.  Throughout  his  career,  he  published  more  than  100  articles 
and  essays  on  both  medicine  and  philosophy.  In  the  mid-1980s,  he  spent  a  one-year  sabbatical  at  the 
New  Mexico  campus  of  St.  John's  College,  where  he  pursued  a  master's  degree  in  literature.  He  was  an 
avid  sailor. 

Kurze  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joan  Kurze,  four  grown  children,  and  eight  grandchildren.  Donations 
in  his  memory  may  be  sent  to  the  Theodore  Kurze  '43  Memorial  Fund  at  Washington  College. 
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WC  Hears 
Straight  Talk 
From  McCain 


FROM  CAMPUS 
"Greens"  concerned 
with  the  future  of  the 
environment  to  senior  citi- 
zens worried  about  the  future 
of  their  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  coverage,  Wash- 
ington College's  Tawes  The- 
atre hosted  a  standing-room- 
only  audience,  ready  to  hear 
some  straight  talk  and  an- 
swers from  one  of 
Washington's  most  indepen- 
dent politicians,  Republican 
Senator  John  McCain  of 
Arizona.  He  might  be  "an 
also-ran"  for  the  presidency, 
but  McCain's  voice  has  been 
heard  loud  and  clear  across 
the  nation  on  issues  ranging 
from  campaign  finance  re- 
form to  limiting  big  govern- 
ment and  cutting  taxes. 

His  visit  in  late  April  was 
sponsored  by  the  Harwood 
Lecture  Series  in  American 
Journalism,  established  to 
honor  the  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  the  late  Washington 
Post  columnist  and  ombuds- 
man, Richard  Harwood,  a 
Trustee  and  a  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  the  College. 
His  son,  John  Harwood,  a 
Washington  editor  with  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  opened 
with  remarks  about  his 
father's  philosophy  of  jour- 
nalism. 

"In  his  career  at  The 
Washington  Post,  Richard 
Harwood  wrote  about  big 
things — politics,  govern- 
ment, war.  But  some  of  his 
most  important  work  was 
about  journalism  itself,  about 
how  people  in  the  press  per- 
ceive the  truth  and  how 
these  perceptions  might  be  at 
odds  with  the  truth  as  under- 
stood by  the  rest  of  society. 

"His  abiding  concern  was 
the  media's  integrity." 


McCain  reflected  the 
same  concerns  in  his  opening 
address,  saying:  "Without  a 
free  press,  democracies  don't 
function." 

He  was  quick  to  identify 
what  he  thinks  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  in  media 
coverage  of  politics  today. 

"What's  wrong  with  the 
media  today?"  he  asked.  "Too 
often,  the  media  is  focused 
on  process  more  than  the  is- 
sues." 

But  he  admits  that  our 
politicians  and  leaders,  de- 
spite the  ubiquity  of  the  me- 
dia, also  avoid  directness, 
honesty  and  openness  with 
the  press  on  issues. 

"There  is  less  contact  with 
the  media,  i.e.  the  American 
people,"  McCain  said.  "1  be- 
lieve in  the  town  hall  meet- 
ing. It  reveals  the  knowledge 
of  the  candidates  and  their 
true  views." 

But  McCain  believes  that 
the  diversification  of  media 
in  our  nation  might  be  the 
saving  grace. 

"We  see  a  media  concen- 
tration, but  also  a  prolifera- 
tion of  information  and 
news,"  he  said.  "I  think  it  is 
better  for  us  to  have  a  broad 
diversity  of  sources  of  infor- 
mation." 

Although  he  has  been 
called  "the  Senator  from  me- 
dia" by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal's  Paul  Gigot,  McCain 
said  he  likes  to  maintain  cor- 
diality and  openness  with 
the  press,  but  not  coziness. 

"There  is  always  going  to 
be  a  certain  adversarial  rela- 
tionship between  politicians 
and  the  media,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  healthy  thing." 

McCain,  who  was  held  a 
prisoner-of-war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  five  years, 
also  emphasized  his  "Big 
Tent"  politics  of  inclusion  in- 
stead of  exclusion.  He  told 
the  story  of  Mark  Bingham,  a 
gay  man  who  worked  on  his 
New  York  presidential  cam- 
paign and  who  McCain 
called  his  "personal  hero  of 


September  1 1." 

"1  never  knew  Mark 
Bingham,  but  1  wish  I  had," 
McCain  said.  "Because  when 
United  Flight  93  was  headed 
toward  Washington,  DC, 
Mark  Bingham  was  on  that 
airplane,  and  he  called  his 
mother  on  his  cell  phone 
and  told  her  that  they  were 
going  to  try  a  take  their  air- 
plane back  over.  1  was  work- 
ing in  the  Capitol  that 
morning  and  I  believe  there 
is  every  possibility  that  Mark 
Bingham  saved  my  lite." 

Heroism  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  can  come  from 
any  American  of  any  back- 
ground, McCain  explained. 

"Every  time  there  is  a  cri- 
sis in  America,  a  hero 
emerges."  ► 

"Thank  You, 
Ms-Thomas!" 

ON  APRIL  27,  Washing- 
ton College's  C.  V. 
Starr  Center  tor  the 
Study  of  the  American  Expe- 
rience welcomed  a  packed 
house  of  alumni  and  support- 
ers at  Baltimore's  Centre 
Club  for  an  evening  with  a 
media  icon — Helen  Thomas. 
The  overwhelming  turnout 
for  the  event  confirmed  to 


C.V.  Starr  Center  Director 
Ted  Widmer  that  such  Balti- 
more lectures  should  become 
a  tradition. 

"I  think  it  is  important  to 
our  Center's  mission  to  take 
it  beyond  Chestertown,  and 
this  event  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  we  can  suc- 
cessfully do  that,"  said 
Widmer.  "Susie  Wittich  [of 
WC's  Baltimore  Office]  and 
[Trustee]  George  Wills  were  a 
tremendous  help.  Together 
we're  bringing  history  to  an 
audience  beyond  the  College 
but  still  tied  to  it,  and  giving 
them  a  chance  to  see  the 
new  directions  and  programs 
we're  developing." 

George  Wills  introduced 
Thomas  and  said  his  respect 
for  her  only  increased  when 
she  stated  "she  knew  George 
Washington  started  Wash- 
ington College." 

"She's  the  First 
Amendment's  strongest  ad- 
vocate before  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States,"  he 
said.  "And  she's  just  one 
damned  nice  person." 

Thomas  began  her  career 
in  1943  and  has  been  a  close 
observer  and  interpreter  of 
executive  power  since.  TLio- 
mas'  intimate  view  of  execu- 
tive power,  privilege  and  per- 
sonality is  detailed  in  her 
most  recent  book,  Front  Row 
at  the  White  House,  which 
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she  signed  for  guests  after  her 
talk.  She  is  now  a  Washing- 
ton columnist  for  Hearst 
newspapers. 

She  began  her  talk  with 
an  o\'er\iew  of  the  media's 
relationship  with  the  Execu- 
tive Office,  especially  in  a 
time  when  the  nation  is  at 
war  with  terrorism,  and 
warned  of  potential  threats 
to  a  free  press  and  an  open 
exchange  of  information  un- 
der the  rubric  of  security. 

"I  don't  believe  in  giving 
a  blank  check  to  any  presi- 
dent," she  said.  "All's  fair  m 
love  and  war,  I  guess,  hut  1 
don't  think  so.  1  believe  that 
in  wartime  we  should  have 
more  and  more  information. 
Nothing  can  replace  the 
truth." 

As  she  shared  her  experi- 
ences as  a  reporter,  giving  an 
overview  of  all  the  nine 
presidents  that  she  has  cov- 
ered, it  was  clear  that  she  be- 
lieved each  brought  unique 
strengths  and  weaknesses  to 
the  Executive  Office. 

"My  feeling  is  that  if  you 
want  to  try  to  finesse  the  is- 
sues, don't  go  into  public  life 
...  I  used  to  say  that  if  you 
want  to  go  into  public  life, 
decide  at  the  age  of  five  and 
live  accordingly." 

As  much  as  she  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  tree  press  that 
serves  the  people  by  scruti- 
nizing our  leaders,  Thomas  is 
equally  adamant  in  her  re- 
spect for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice. 

"The  greatest  honor  that 
can  come  to  anyone  is  the 
trust  of  the  American 
people,"  she  said.  ► 

Bernstein 
Joins  Board 

RICHARD  BERNSTEIN, 
a  business  leader  who 
brought  electronics 
manufacturing  to  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore,  has  joined  the 


College's  Board  of  Visitors 
and  Governors.  Bernstein  is 
president  and  CEO  of  BAl 
Aerosystems,  Inc.  in  Easton 
and  CEO  of  Lorch  Micro- 
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Richard  Bernstein,  an  industrial 
leader  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore,  is  a  gubernatorial 
appointee  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  Governors. 


wave  in  Salisbury.  He  also 
owns  and  operates  Salisbury 
Pewter,  a  company  of  artisans 
that  produces  decorative  arts 
and  silverwork,  including  an 
historic  cup  collection. 

BAl  is  a  leading  supplier 
of  low-cost  unmanned  aerial 
vehicles  used  for  surveil- 
lance, radio  relay  links  and 
jamming  in  applications 
where  the  use  of  manned  air- 
craft would  put  human  lives 


at  risk.  Lorch  Microwave,  a 
subsidiary  of  BAl 
Aerosystems,  manufactures 
RF,  microwave  and  ceramic 
filters  along  with  a  range  of 
specialized  electronic  compo- 
nents that  are  used  in  the 
wireless  markets. 

Prior  to  acquiring  BAl, 
Bernstein  was  the  founder  of 
K&L  Microwave,  the  elec- 
tronics manufacturing  indus- 
try that  provided  jobs  for 
more  than  2,000  employees 
on  the  Shore. 

Bernstein  studied  engi- 
neering at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.  He  earned  his 
undergraduate  degree  at 
Salisbury  State  University 


Alonzo  G.  Decker  Jr. 


ashington  College  lost  one  of  its  most  cherished 
friends  and  benefactors  with  the  death  of  Alonzo  G. 
Decker  Jr.  Decker,  former  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Black  &  Decker  Corporation  and  emeritus 
member  of  the  College's  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors, 
passed  away  on  March  18.   He  was  94- 

Decker  is  remembered  by  colleagues  at  the  College  as  a 
leader  of  great  intelligence,  vision  and  kindness  who  played  a  major  role  in  Washington  College's  ad- 
vance.  A  champion  of  philanthropy  who  inspired  others  with  his  enthusiasm  for  "the  joy  of  gi\'ing,"  A! 
Decker  served  on  the  Board  for  19  years  and  was  instrumental  in  raising  funds  for  scholarships  and  for 
capital  projects,  including  the  Alonzo  G.  Decker  Science  Center  and  the  Virginia  Gent  Decker  Arbore- 
tum, and,  most  recently,  for  an  endowed  professorship  in  the  natural  sciences.    During  the  1980s,  he 
served  as  co-chair,  with  W.  James  Price,  of  the  Campaign  for  Excellence,  raising  more  than  $44  million. 

Decker  also  was  a  generous  supporter  of  other  educational  and  philanthropic  causes,  ser\'ing  on  the 
boards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Hopkins  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  and  Maryland  Institute 
College  of  Art  and  donating  more  than  $1  million  to  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Industry. 

A  Baltimore  native  and  son  of  the  co-founder  of  the  Black  tSi  Decker  Manufacturing  Company, 
Decker  started  his  career  with  the  power  tool  company  in  1922  at  the  age  of  14.   With  an  electrical  engi- 
neering degree  from  Cornell  University,  he  joined  the  company  on  a  full-time  basis  as  consulting  engi- 
neer in  1930,  working  his  way  through  most  departments  and  eventually  becoming  chairman  of  the 
board.   During  the  1930s  Al  Decker  served  as  an  engineer  in  research  and  manufacturing.  In  1940  he 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors,  followed  by  his  election  as  executive  vice  president  in  1956,  presi- 
dent in  1960,  and  chief  executive  officer  in  1964.  Four  years  later  he  was  named  chairman  of  the  board. 
During  his  ten  years  as  chief  executive  officer,  the  company  enjoyed  its  greatest  period  of  growth.  Today, 
Black  &.  Decker  is  a  world  leader  in  the  production  of  devices  and  technical  instruments,  with  offices  in 
50  countries. 

Washington  College  awarded  Alonzo  Decker  the  Award  for  Excellence  in  1986  and  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Public  Service  degree  in  1997. 

Decker  is  survived  by  Virginia,  his  wife  of  53  years,  and  a  niece. 
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and  a  master's  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  Purdue 
University.  He  has  received 
several  professional  honors 
and  awards,  including  being 
named  among  INC. 
Magazine's  Top  500  privately- 
held  corporations.   > 

Hammering 
For  Humanity 

IT'S  NOT  UNUSUAL  for 
carloads  of  students  to 
head  south  for  spring 
break.  What  set  one  group 
apart  from  the  denizens  of 
sun-worshippers  was  their 
daily  itinerary — rise  at  6 
a.m.,  drive  to  a  construction 
site,  and  work  all  day  in  the 
hot  sun,  all  for  a  good  cause. 

Junior  Audra  Barbour  and 
sophomore  Minety  Abraham 
led  Washington  College's 
team  of  20  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity student  volunteers, 
who  spent  a  week  helping  to 
build  a  house  for  a  family  in 
Atlanta,  GA.   The  WC  del- 
egation was  part  of  a  colle- 
giate workforce  of  350  stu- 
dents who  built  15  homes  in 
Atlanta  during  their  spring 
break.  It  was  the  largest 
Habitat  for  Humanity  cam- 
paign this  year. 

"This  is  the  third  year  we 
have  participated  in  the  pro- 


gram and  each  year  the  num- 
ber of  students  participating 
has  doubled,"  said  Vicky  Saw- 
yer, associate  director  of  ca- 
reer development  and  coordi- 
nator of  campus  service  learn- 
ing. "It's  a  very  popular  pro- 
gram, and  our  students  are  al- 
ways recruiting  more  people 
to  do  it  for  the  next  year." 

Sawyer  and  Leah  Newell, 
director  of  international  stu- 
dents and  programs,  accompa- 
nied the  students  on  the  Habi- 
tat for  Humanity  Collegiate 
Challenge,  which  provides 
students  the  opportunity  to 
help  others  build  new  homes, 
new  hope  and  new  lives,  while 
bringing  back  skills,  experi- 
ences and  enthusiasm  to  share 
with  their  campus. 

"The  whole  trip  was  a 
learning  experience,"  says 
Abraham,  who  helped  to 
raise  nearly  $3,000  to  fund 
the  Habitat  for  Humanity 
team.  "It  was  great  to  have 
such  a  positive  impact  on 
someone's  life.  We  met  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and 
worked  side  by  side  with  her. 
She  told  us,  'You  don't  know 
how  much  this  means  to  me.' 
It  was  also  really  neat  to  see  a 
house  being  constructed  from 
the  ground  up.  When  you 
have  to  hammer  in  the  nails 
one  by  one,  it  becomes  some- 
thing you  really  value,  and 
you're  proud  of  what  you've 
done  for  someone."  ► 


HEARD      AROUND      CAMPUS 

On  Inspiraton... 


"Tidewater  Maryland  has  been 
my  muse's  hoggy  turf  for  more 
than  five  decades...  Upon  reach- 
ing Solomon's  Harbor  where  tKe 
Adams  Floating  Theatre  pro- 
claimed 'Coming  Soonll!'  my  muse 
whispered  in  my  starboard  ear: 
'There's  your  millennia  ruyvel, 
mate.'" 


—Novelist  and  sailor  John  Barth,  Introducing  a  reading  trom  his 
new  novel,  Coming  Soon!!!,  April  24,  2002. 


Macintosh  Is 
Development 
Chief 


WILLIAM  Macintosh, 
a  veteran  corporate 
executive,  has  been 
tapped  to  lead  development 
efforts  as  the  Campaign  for 
Washington's  College  makes 
its  final  push  to  completion 
in  December  2003.  In  three 
years,  the  Campaign  already 
has  reached  $80  million,  sur- 
passing its  original  five-year 
goal  of  $72  million. 

As  the  new  vice  president 
for  development  and  alumni 
relations,  Macintosh  suc- 
ceeds Robert  G.  Smith,  who 
is  retiring  June  30.  Smith  has 
been  instrumental  in  growing 
the  College's  total  endow- 
ment to  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion and  lifting  the  Cam- 
paign above  its  original  goal 
20  months  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. He  will  continue  to  act 
as  a  senior  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent John  Toll  and  the 


At  Washington  College,  student 
participation  In  Habitat  for 
Humanity  has  become  a  spring 
break  tradition. 


College's  Development  Of- 
fice. 

Macintosh  brings  more 
than  25  years  in  finance, 
fundraising  and  management 
experience  to  the  job.  He 
will  work  to  develop  new  fi- 
nancial resources  for  the 
College  and  strengthen  its 
network  of  corporate,  foun- 
dation and  individual  sup- 
port. He  earned  his  degree  in 
economics  from  Harvard 
College  and  his  MBA  from 
Harvard  Business  School. 

"Bill  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  development  at 
Washington  College  and  a 
great  asset  for  us  as  we  work 
to  open  new  avenues  of 
funding,"  said  Toll.  "His 
proven  expertise  in  manage- 
ment and  his  ability  to  build 
relationships  will  be  invalu- 
able as  we  move  to  complete 
the  current  Campaign  for 
Washington's  College." 

Macintosh  has  been  an 
independent  financial  con- 
sultant for  Crown  Central 
Petroleum  and  other  firms 
over  the  past  five  years  and 
previously  served  as  Vice 
President  of  Financial  Ser- 
vices for  PHH  Corporation, 
based  in  Hunt  Valley,  MD, 
where  he  managed  the  firm's 
financing  and  investments. 
Prior  to  this,  Macintosh 


served  as  Director  of  Trea- 
sury Services  for  Pepsico  In- 
ternational in  Purchase,  NY, 
and  was  Vice  President  of  Fi- 
nance for  the  Nestle  Trading 
Corporation  in  Stamford, 
CT 

He  also  has  been  active  in 
the  non-profit  field  as  Presi- 
dent of  Sail  Baltimore,  the 
City's  official,  all-volunteer 
committee  for  visiting  ships. 
Heading  the  production  of 
its  OpSail  Baltimore  2000, 
he  worked  with  participating 
embassies,  local  and  interna- 
tional corporations,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  organize 
this  event  that  brought 
worldwide  attention  to 
Baltimore's  rich  maritime 
history  and  culture.  ► 

Trout  Heads 
Harcum 

CHARLES  H.  TROUT, 
president  of  Washing- 
ton College  between 
1990  and  1995,  has  been  named 
interim  president  of  a  small  col- 
lege in  Bryn  Mawr,  PA. 

Harcum  College  is  a  pri- 
vate, two-year  residential 
college  offering  career  train- 
ing against  the  backdrop  of 
the  liberal  arts.  Among  its 
offerings  are  nationally-ac- 
credited programs  in  the 
fields  of  occupational  and 
physical  therapy,  dental  hy- 
giene, medical  laboratory 
technology  and  veterinary 
technology.  The  college  also 


William  Macintosh  (left)  brings 
his  corporate  experience  to  the 
College's  development  efforts. 


offers  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration, fashion  design, 
holistic  therapies  and  early 
childhood  education,  as  well 
as  a  liberal  arts  program. 
Nearly  90%  of  Harcum  pro- 
grams require  an  internship 
or  practicum  experience. 
Students  graduate  with  mar- 
ketable skills  they  can  use 
right  away;  others  continue 
their  education  at  four-year 
colleges  or  universities. 

Founded  in  1915,  Harcum 
offers  day  and  evening  pro- 
grams and  continuing  educa- 
tion courses  for  both  com- 
muter and  residential  stu- 
dents. While  the  college 
conducts  a  search  for  a  full- 
time  president,  they  sought 
the  leadership  of  a  seasoned 
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educator  with  a  solid  track 
record  in  teaching, 
fundraising,  enrollment  man- 
agement and  college  admin- 
istration. 

"We  are  delighted  that  Dr. 
Trout  has  accepted  this  chal- 
lenge and  welcome  him  to 
the  Harcum  family,"  said 
Sandra  Feather,  Dean  of  En- 
rollment Management.  "We 
look  forward  to  benefiting  and 


Former  College  President  Charles 
Trout  has  been  tapped  as  Interim 
president  of  Harcum  College. 


learning  from  his  experiences 
and  are  confident  he  will  pro- 
vide inspired  leadership  to  the 
college  community." 

During  his  years  at  Wash- 
ington College,  Trout  tripled 
the  institution's  minority  stu- 
dent population,  added  sev- 
eral new  programs  and  raised 
funds  to  build  new  campus 
facilities  and  renovate  build- 
ings. He  was  previously  Pro- 
vost and  Dean  of  Faculty  at 
Colgate  University,  and 
spent  ten  years  teaching  his- 
tory at  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege. Before  that,  Trout 
taught  at  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Exeter,  NH. 


Arthur  H.  Kudner  Jr. 


rthur  H.  Kudner  Jr.,  President  of  Tidewater  Publishers  and  Cornell 
Maritime  Press  and  a  legend  in  Maryland's  printing  industry,  died  of 
heart  failure  on  May  23,  2002  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 
He  was  67. 

Kudner  served  on  the  College's  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  for  18  years.  He  had  been  a  valued 
emeritus  member  of  the  Board  since  1987. 

Kudner  founded  Tidewater  Publishing,  a  printing  company  specializing  in  direct-mail  advertising,  in 
1959.  In  1978,  he  purchased  Cornell  Maritime  Press,  which  put  out  books  for  recreational  boaters  and 
the  merchant  marine.  An  imprint  of  Cornell  Press  is  Tidewater  Publishers,  a  book  division  that  focuses 
on  the  Delmarva  peninsula,  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Baltimore.  Among  its  titles  are  Rivers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  Tidewater  Maryland,  Chesaf)ea)ce  Bay  Log  Canoes  and  Bugeyes,  The  Outlaui  Qunner,  Chesa- 
f>ealce  Bay  Schooners,  A  Quide  to  Baltimore  Architecture,  and  Priscilla  Cumming's  series  of  children's 
books  on  Chadwick  the  Crab. 

"He  left  a  legacy  to  the  state  of  Maryland  by  publishing  works  that  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
printed,"  remarked  Alexander  G.  "Sandy"  Jones  '51,  a  fellow  College  trustee. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  College,  Kudner  was  a  trustee  of  the  Kent  School,  Inc.,  and 
of  the  Wildfowl  Trust  of  North  America.  He  was  senior  warden  and  a  choir  member  of  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Centreville  and  a  member  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Maritime  Museum,  the  Mid-Shore  Sym- 
phony Society  and  the  Corsica  River  Yacht  Club. 

Kudner  lost  two  wives  to  cancer;  his  teen-aged  daughter,  Ariana,  was  killed  in  a  car  crash  in  1994. 
He  is  survived  by  his  third  wife,  Deborah  Newnam  Kudner,  and  two  adult  children,  Arthur  H.  Kudner 
III  and  Barry  Kudner  O'Brien. 
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Among  his  accomplish- 
ments are  a  number  of  fel- 
lowships and  grants,  includ- 
ing a  Charles  Warren  Fellow- 
ship at  Harvard  University. 
Most  recently,  Dr.  Trout  and 
his  wife,  Katherine,  spent  a 
year  teaching  history  and  En- 
glish with  the  International 
Foundation  for  Education 
and  Self-Help  Teacher  for 
Africa  program  in  Kenya.  He 
is  currently  revising  his  book 
based  on  that  experience: 
"Walirnu!"  A  Year  in  Kenya.t 

Professor 
Briggs  Retires 

ALBERT  W.  BRIGGS  Jr., 
professor  and  chair  of 
the  department  of 
mathematics  and  computer 
science,  has  retired  after  35 
years  of  teaching  at  Wash- 
ington College. 

He  joined  the  faculty  as 
assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  1967.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  associate  professor 
in  1975,  and  to  full  professor 
in  1992.  Briggs  has  served  as 
department  chair  since  1986. 
"Professor  Briggs'  career  as 
a  demanding  teacher  and 
principled  colleague  has 
helped  to  set  high  standards 
for  our  intellectual  commu- 
nity," remarked  Joachim 
Scholz,  provost  and  dean  of 
the  College.  "His  wise  de- 
partmental leadership  was 
crowned  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  College's  new 


computer  science  major.  The 
College  remains  deeply  in- 
debted to  Professor  Briggs  for 
his  many  years  of  unselfish 
commitment." 

One  of  his  former  stu- 
dents, Emmy  Lou  Swanson 
'72,  draws  upon  her  memo- 
ries of  Al  Briggs  to  get  her 
through  the  rough  spots  of 
teaching  high  school  math. 
"There  were  a  number  of 
times  when  I  was  being  pres- 
sured to  compromise,  or 
lower  my  standards,  or  be 
less  of  a  mathematician  to 
make  things  easier  for  my 
students,"  Swanson  recalls. 
"But  1  knew  that  Al  Briggs 
wouldn't  do  that.  1  have 
pretty  strong  values  too,  but 
whenever  1  was  in  doubt  1 
would  ask,  'What  would  Al 
Briggs  do?'" 

Briggs  says  that  helping 
students  grasp  difficult  con- 
cepts has  been  his  greatest 
satisfaction.  "When  students 
'get  it,'  when  1  see  their  faces 
light  up,  I  get  the  feeling 
that  they  got  something 
more  besides.  Having  under- 
stood something  difficult 
makes  them  better  able  to 
understand  something  else 
that's  difficult,  not  necessar- 
ily about  math  or  computer 
science,  but  about  how  their 
minds  work.  It  changes.  Af- 
ter they've  forgotten  the  spe- 
cifics of  what  they've 
learned,  the  ability  they  ac- 
quired stays  with  them." 

Briggs  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Harvard  College 
in  1959,  his  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  California,  Ber- 
keley, in  1961,  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1973.  Prior  to  com- 
ing to  Washington  College, 
he  served  with  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  in  Malaysia, 
teaching  secondary  math- 
ematics and  calculus. 

In  retirement,  Briggs  plans 
to  turn  his  attention  to  mu- 


Al  Briggs  taught  math  at 
Washington  College  for  35  years. 
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"Dickinson  College  vs.  Washington  College:  If  Dickinson  College 
had  its  way,  the  fireworks  and  fanfare  of  the  Fourth  of  July  would 
be  moved  to  the  Third  of  September." 

—  Reporter  Christopher  Flores  on  the  Great  Date  Debate,  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Educalion,  March  29,  2002  ("Age  and  Size 
Do  Matter") 

"'Agriculture,  Environment  and  Society*  is  proving  to  be  a  popular 
course  at  the  220-year  old  liberal  arts  college,  despite  his  indelicate 
promise  to  help  students  'go  out  and  get  some  Imanure]  between 
their  toes,'  said  Bell." 

—  Reporter  Chris  Guy  quoting  Dr.  Wayne  Bell,  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  April  21,  2002  ("A  class  act  In  agriculture") 

'"The  opportunity  to  honor  Sophie  Kerr  is  a  blessing  because  it  is 
a  chance  to  give  back  to  a  woman  who  has  given  so  much  to  me,' 
Fowler  told  the  crowd  gathered  for  the  tree-planting.  'I  can  tell 
you  that  Sophie  Kerr  is  more  than  a  woman.  She  is  a  legend.'" 

—  2001  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  winner,  Stephanie  Fowler,  quoted  In 
The  Sunday  Star,  April  21,  2002  ( "Tree  dedicated  to  memory  of 
Caroline  author") 

"Blackman  was  so  ambitious  as  a  child  that  she  dictated  an  eight- 
chapter  novel  to  her  mother  in  the  first  grade.  Her  mother,  who 
typed  it  up,  covets  the  piece,  calling  it  one  of  her  daughter's  'early 
works.'" 

—  The  Associated  Press  on  Sarah  Blackman,  winner  of  the  2002 
Sophie  Kerr  Prize,  in  the  The  Montgomery  Journal,  May  21, 
2002  ("Writing  student  wins  $65K  prize") 

For  the  latest  links  to  Washington  College  In  the  Ne«;s,  visit  our 
online  newsroom  at  http://newsroom.washcoll.edu. 


sic — an  amateur  violinist,  he 
says  he  hopes  to  become  a 
"serious"  amateur.  I 

Stickmen 
Advance  to 
Quarterfinals 

THE  MEN'S  lacrosse 
team  wrote  another 
thrilling  chapter  in  its 
storied  history  this  spring. 


The  Shoremen  began  the 
season  ranked  tenth  in  Divi- 
sion 111  and  rose  as  high  as 
third  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  After  posting  a  mile- 
stone victory  midway 
through  the  season,  the 
Shoremen  went  on  to  cap 
the  campaign  with  another 
appearance  in  the  NCAA 
Division  111  championship 
tournament. 

The  Maroon  &  Black  got 
off  to  a  6-0  start  this  spring, 
as  senior  attackman  jon  Fel- 
lows recorded  three  games 
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In  the  NCAA  Division  III 
quarterfinal  game  against 
Washington  &  Lee.  Washington 
College  senior  Jon  Fellows  works 
the  ball  toward  goal. 


with  at  least  nine  total 
points  over  that  span.  In 
early  April,  the  Shoremen 
posted  their  500*  all-time 
victory  with  an  18-4  win  at 
Haverford.  Washington  Col- 
lege is  believed  to  he  the  first 
school  currently  in  Division 
III  to  reach  500  all-time  wins 
in  men's  lacrosse.  Ten  players 
scored  at  least  one  goal  for 
WC  in  that  historic  win. 

The  Shoremen  took  a  10- 
2  record  into  the  tour-team 
Centennial  Conference 
Tournament  the  last  week- 
end of  April.  In  the  semifi- 
nals, WC  built  an  8-1  lead 
en  route  to  a  12-8  win  over 
Western  Maryland,  avenging 
a  tough  double-overtime  loss 
to  the  Green  Terrors  one 
week  earlier.  Senior 
attackman  Craig  Rentch  led 
the  Shoremen  offense  with 
four  goals  and  one  assist  in 
the  win,  while  senior 
midfielder  Brad  Hopkins  won 
14  of  his  18face-offs. 

The  win  against  Western 
Mar>'land  put  the  Shoremen 
into  the  Centennial  Confer- 
ence championship  game 
against  the  host  Gettysburg 
College  Bullets.  After  falling 
behind  by  three  goals  early, 
the  Shoremen  rallied  to  take 
an  8-7  lead  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, hut  Gettysburg  wound  up 
winning  the  game,  12-10,  se- 
curing an  automatic  bid  to  the 
NCAA  Division  III  Tourna- 
ment in  the  process. 

With  one  of  two  at- large 
bids  to  the  tournament  still  a 
possibility,  the  Maroon  & 
Black  had  extra  motivation 
heading  into  the  annual 
"War  on  the  Shore"  with  bit- 
ter rival  Salisbury  University. 
May  4,  in  front  on  1,515  fans 
at  Sea  Gull  Stadium,  the 
Shoremen  took  an  early  lead 
and  never  trailed  en  route  to 


a  strong  14-10  win  over  the 
host  team.  Junior  attackman 
Eric  Kuehn  led  the 
Shoremen  assault  with  five 
goals. 

The  following  night,  the 
Shoremen  got  good  news: 
not  only  did  they  receive  an 
at-large  bids  to  the  NCAA 
Division  III  Tournament, 
they  were  also  seeded  second 
in  the  southern  half  of  the 
tournament  field.  May  8, 
Kibler  Field  hosted  a  first- 
round  NCAA  tournament 
game  as  the  Shoremen,  mak- 
ing their  19*  appearance  in 
the  Division  III  playoffs  and 
their  24*  appearance  in  any 
NCAA  playoffs,  took  on  vis- 
iting Cabrini,  a  newcomer  to 
the  NCAA  tournament.  The 
Shoremen  controlled  the 
game  throughout,  posting  a 
10-5  win  behind  a  six-goal, 
two-assist  performance  by 
Fellows. 

Next  up  for  the  Shoremen 
was  a  quarterfinal  home 
game  against  Washington  & 
Lee  on  May  12.  The 
Shoremen  had  defeated  the 
Generals,  9-8,  earlier  in  the 
season  and  W&L  was  look- 
ing for  revenge.  WC  fought 
hard  after  giving  up  seven 
first-quarter  goals,  but  saw  its 
season  come  to  an  end  with 
an  11-8  loss.  Despite  the 
tough  end  of  the  season,  the 
2002  Shoremen  had  turned  a 
9-8  record  in  2001  into  a  13- 
4  performance  in  2002.  ► 


Men's  Netters 

Dominate 

Conference 

A  6-0  WIN  OVER 
Muhlenberg  College 
on  April  30  may  have 
seemed  like  just  another 
dominating  performance  for 
the  Washington  College 
men's  tennis  team.  This  par- 
ticular win,  however,  com- 
pleted the  Shoremen's  ninth 
consecutive  undefeated  Cen- 
tennial Conference  schedule. 
Washington  College  is  the 
only  men's  tennis  champion 
the  conference  has  ever 
known,  having  now  posted  a 
perfect  72-0  record  in  confer- 
ence dual  matches  since  the 
league's  inception. 

The  team's  dominance 
over  Centennial  opponents 
extends  to  the  conference's 
singles  and  doubles  champi- 
onship tournaments  as  well. 
This  season,  seniors  Jose 
Lejarraga  and  Seth  Morgan 
did  not  compete  in  the  con- 
ference tournaments,  but  two 
WC  players  still  met  in  the 
championship  match  of 
singles  as  sophomore  Peter 
Taylor  bested  freshman 


Jose  Lejarraga  played  in  both  the 
singles  and  doubles  tournaments 
at  the  national  championships. 


Asfand  Farouk,  7-5,  6-2.  In 
the  conference  doubles  tour- 
nament, Taylor  teamed  with 
freshman  Rafael  Martins  to 
defeat  a  team  from  Johns 
Hopkins,  6-2,  6-2  in  the 
championship  match. 

Conference  Champion- 
ships come  to  the  Shoremen 
year  in  and  year  out,  solidify- 
ing Washington  College's 
place  as  one  of  the  top  Divi- 
sion III  men's  tennis  pro- 
grams in  the  country-.  This 
year's  regular  season  perfor- 
mance earned  WC  the  right 
to  host  three  other  teams  in 
the  first  two  rounds  of  the 
NCAA  Division  III  Tourna- 
ment. In  the  first  round,  May 
1 1 ,  the  Shoremen  topped 
Swarthmore  4-1.  The 
Shoremen  won  the  doubles 
point  and  then  got  singles 
wins  from  Lejarraga,  Taylor 
and  Farouk,  to  advance  to 
the  second  round  the  next 
day.  In  that  round,  the  Ma- 
roon &  Black  topped  Wash- 
ington &  Lee,  4-1.  This 
time,  WC  lost  the  doubles 
point,  but  won  the  match 
behind  singles  wins  from 
Lejarraga,  Taylor,  Martins 
and  Farouk. 

The  win  earned  the 
Shoremen  a  trip  to  UC- 
Santa  Cru:  in  California,  site 
of  the  final  three  rounds  of 
the  team  championship  and 
the  site  of  both  the  NCAA 
Division  III  singles  and 
doubles  tournaments.  In 
team  competition,  the 
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Shoko  Nakamura.  Indeed  it 
was,  however,  as  the  two 
sophomores  began  the  spring 
season  with  18  consecutive 
victories  and  advanced  to 
the  NCAA  Division  III 
doubles  tournament 
quarterfinals. 

A  win  at  No.  I  doubles  by 
Browder  and  Nakamura  ac- 
counted for  the  Shore- 
women's  only  point  against  a 
tough  Rhodes  squad  in 
Hilton  Head,  SC,  March  8. 
The  duo  even  defeated  the 
ITA  Regional  Champions 
during  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son, knocking  off  that  tan- 
dem from  Salisbury  Univer- 
sity, 8-6,  during  an  April  16 
match. 

Browder  and  Nakamura's 
impressive  season  earned 
them  a  spot  in  the  NCAA 
Division  III  doubles  champi- 
onship tournament  at  Sweet 
Briar  College.  TTiey  won  their 
18*  consecutive  match  in  the 
first  round  on  May  20,  defeat- 
ing a  team  from  Amherst,  7- 
6(5),  6-4.  The  following  day, 
however,  their  nin  came  to 
an  end  with  a  6-1,  6-3  loss  to 
a  team  from  Methodist. 

During  Browder  and 
Nakamura's  long  winning 
streak,  the  pair  went  a  per- 
fect 10-0  during  Centennial 
Conference  dual  matches, 
helping  the  Shorewomen  to 
a  share  of  their  first  Centen- 
nial Conference  team  cham- 
pionship. The  Shorewomen 
finished  9-1  in  conference 
play,  but  it  wasn't  easy.  They 
swept  just  two  conference 
opponents  and  were  involved 
in  several  hotly-contested 
matches. 

In  their  second  confer- 
ence match,  the  Shore- 
women  lost  to  Muhlenberg, 
7-2.  They  bounced  back  to 
win  their  final  eight  confer- 
ence matches,  however,  in- 


Ne'ko  Browder  paired  with  Shoko 
Nakamura  to  advance  to  the 
second  round  of  the  national 
doubles  tournament. 
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Shoremen  had  to  travel  over 
3,000  miles  to  face  the  host 
team  in  the  quarterfinals. 
The  UC-Santa  Cruz  Banana 
Slugs  benefited  from  the  fa- 
miliar surroundings,  defeat- 
ing the  Maroon  &  Black,  4- 

1.  Junior  Louis  Blanchette 
accounted  for  WC's  lone 
point  in  the  match  with  a  6- 

2,  6-4  win  at  No.  6. 
Both  the  singles  and 

doubles  tournaments  began 
on  May  20.  Lejarraga  lost  in 
the  opening  round  of  singles 
play,  6-5,  6-4,  but  then 
teamed  with  Morgan  to  win 
a  first  round  match  in 
doubles,  6-4,  4-6,  6-4.  The 
Shoremen's  run  came  to  an 
end  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, as  the  two  seniors  fell 
to  a  team  from  Redlands,  7- 
6(5),  6-2,  in  the  quarter- 
finals, t 


Women's 
Doubles 
Trouble 
Competition 

FEW  PEOPLE  could  have 
predicted  that  a  sec- 
ond-round loss  in  the 
ITA  Regional  Tournament  in 
September  would  be  the  last 
defeat  until  late  May  for  the 
Washington  College  doubles 
team  of  Ne'ko  Browder  and 


eluding  a  gritty  5-4  win  at 
Haverford  on  April  3  and  a 
tough  5-4  victory  at  home 
against  Franklin  &  Marshall 
ten  days  later.  The 
Shorewomen  clinched  a 
share  of  the  title  with  a  9-0 
win  over  visiting  Dickinson 
April  20.  > 
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sor  of  music  at  St.  Andrews 
University  and  a  leading  au- 
thority on  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Complete  Annotated  Gil- 
bert &  Sullivan,  published  by 
O.xford  University  Press. 
Before  starting  classes, 
Clarke  spent  time  in 


Clarke  Sings 
Her  Way 
Through  Year 
Abroad 


CATHARINE  Clarke  '03 
found  herself  in  good 
company,  and  in  good 
voice,  during  her  studies  at  St. 
Andrew's  University  in  Scot- 
land this  past  academic  year. 

Studying  abroad  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  of  Philadelphia 
Scholarship,  she  auditioned 
for  and  won  the  Agnes  B. 
McLean  Scholarship  to  study 
voice  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Music  and 
Drama  in  Glasgow.  She  was 
selected  to  sing  in  the  St. 
Andrew's  Madrigal  Singers, 
and  she  was  in  three  stage 
productions  during  the  year: 
The  Mikado  (Yum- Yum), 
Bugsy  Ma/one  (Tallulah)  and 
Caberet  (Fraulein  Kost). 

The  Mikado  was  presented 
by  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Society  in  March.  In  the  title 
role  was  Ian  Bradley,  a  profes- 


Professor  Ian  Bradley  (left)  and 
dad  Garry  Clarke  (right) 
congratulate  Catharine  Clarke 
after  her  performance  in  The 
Mikado. 


Diisseldorf,  where  she  stayed 
with  Foster  Deibert  '80  and 
his  wife  Cristina.  She  also 
saw  Peter  '72  and  Gail  Boggs 
'73  in  London  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  had  several  op- 
portunities to  visit  relatives 
and  friends  in  Oxfordshire, 
Spain,  Dublin,  Galway  and 
Paris. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her 
year-long  studies,  Clarke 
went  on  tour  with  the  St. 
Andrew's  Madrigal  Group, 
before  heading  to  Venice  to 
visit  relatives.  She  then 
made  her  way  to  Florence, 
where  she  went  to  see  first- 
hand the  places  she  studied 
during  a  course  called  "Brit- 
ish Visitors  to  Italy."  After  a 
stop  in  England  to  visit  a 
friend  in  Glyndeboume, 
Clarke  will  return  home  in 
early  July. 

Clarke  is  the  daughter  of 
Washington  College  music 
professor  Garry  Clarke  and 
Melissa  Naul  Clarke  '75.  > 
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WC's  "Fab  Five"  Take 
Their  Tunes  On  Tour 

In  one  way  or  another,  Washington  College 
brings  students  together.  For  some  it's  poetry 
over  cups  of  coffee  iri  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House.  For  others,  it's  the  competition  and 
rivalries  of  Division  III  sports.  And  for  a  few, 
it's  making  music. 


THE  FIVE  ALUMN 1  who 
form  the  band 
Astralyte  are  carrying  a 
college  obsession  to  a  post- 
graduate profession.  Ted 
Knight  '97,  Andrew  Stein 
'99,  Ross  Dettmering  '00, 
and  brothers 
Tim  '97  and 
Greg  Parent  '00 
are  taking  their 
sound  beyond 
Chestertown  this 
summer  to  the  rock 
clubs  of  New  York 
City  and  the  cast- 
away vacationers  ot 
Block  Island. 

Astralyte  com- 
prises Knight  on 
rhythm  guitar,  Stein 
on  percussion  and 
synth,  Dettmering  on 
bass,  Tim  Parent  on  lead 
guitar,  and  his  brother 
Greg  on  drums.  For  the 
five  musicians,  the  sound 
is  fresh  but  being  in  a 
band  is  old  hat.  At  one 
time  or  another,  all  have  per- 
formed with  campus  bands. 
One  college  band,  Ghostbox, 
recorded  CDs  and  went  on 
the  road  to  play  schools,  fes- 
tivals, parties,  bars  and  clubs 
in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region, 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Rich- 
mond. 

After  graduation  the  mu- 
sicians scattered,  but  soon 


they  found  their  way  back  to 
Chestertown  to  work  or  to 
live.  They  began  meeting  on 
occasional  weekends  to  jam 
together  at  a  secluded 


were  no  rules,  no  set  songs, 
no  set  chords,  no  set  list,  no 
plans,  no  restrictions.  Rather, 
it  was  musical  "conversation" 
that  they  enjoyed  with  one 
another — spontaneous,  in- 
stinctive and  intuitive  music 
that  grew  from  disparate 
voices  into  an  eclectic 
whole. 

"The  band's  music  is 
largely  improvisational,  ex- 
ploring roots  in  electronica, 
psychedelia,  world  beat, 
rhythm  and  groove,"  Knight 
says.  "With  the  name 
'Astralyte',  we  were  defi- 
nitely going  for  a  space 
theme.  It  reaches  back  to  the 
early  concepts  of  space  and 
space  exploration,  in  the 
1950s  and  '60s.  'Astral'  refers 
to  starlight." 

With  the  spirit 


Astralyte  members  (from  left) 
Ross  Dettmering  '00,  Ted  Knight 
'97,  Tim  Parent  '97  and  Andrew 
Stein  '99  open  tor  Rusted  Root  at 
Washington  College.  Drummer 
Greg  Parent  '00  Is  not  pictured. 


house  that  Stein  and  friends 
were  renting  outside  ot 
Chestertown.  The  rituals  of 
this  tribe  were  loose.  There 


of  exploration  forming 
Astralyte's  personality,  live 
performances  are  fresh  and 
unpredictable — the  band's 
signature  piece,  "The  Ocean 
and  the  Jungle,"  rivals  Yes 
tor  20-minute-plus 
instrumentals — but  in  no 
way  are  they  unprofessional. 
In  April,  the  band  even 
opened  with  a  45-minute  set 
for  Rusted  Root — one  of 
Stein's  personal  musical 
icons — when  the  group 


played  the  campus's  Lifetime 
Fitness  Center. 

"Getting  the  opportunity  to 
open  for  Rusted  Root  was 
amazing,"  says  Stein.  "Grow- 
ing up  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
they  got  their  start,  I  saw  them 
in  their  early  days  before  they 
became  popular.  Their  early 
percussion-based  sound  gave 
me  the  personal  impetus  to 
begin  playing  music." 

For  Stein  and  Knight,  it  all 
began  when  as  students  they 
cajoled  from  Student  Affairs 
the  use  of  a  basement  room  in 
Caroline  Hall  as  their  re- 
hearsal space.  Now,  as  alumni 
and  staff  members  at  Wash- 
ington College — Knight  is 
the  College's  webmaster  and 
Stein  is  the  program  manager 
for  the  Center  for  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Soci- 
ety— they  have 
worked  with  Bryan 
Matthews,  director 
ot  the  athletic  de- 
partment, to  ensure 
that  students  will 
always  have  a  prac- 
tice room  on  cam- 
us,  a  legacy  for 
future  students 
who  find  their 
creativity  and 
friendships 
through  music. 

"The 
Ghostbox  ex- 
perience 
taught  us  a 
lot  about 
maintaining 
a  professional 
front  and  holding  our  own 
with  other  bands,"  adds 
Stein,  whose  events  promo- 
tion experience  has  helped 
expand  the  band's  horizons. 

So,  if  you  miss  them  in  the 
heart  of  Greenwich  Village  at 
The  Bitter  End  ("New  York 
City's  Oldest  Rock  Club")  or 
on  Block  Island  this  summer, 
you  can  still  hear  the 
Astralyte  sound  in  Maryland. 
Visit  the  band's  website  at 
wwv\'.astralvte.com  for  future 
performance  dates  and 
venues,  i 
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CAMPAIGN 


UPDATE 


Marking  Campaign 
Milestone  On  Road  To 
Victory 


COLLEGE  LEADERS 
are  not  declaring  vic- 
tory just  yet,  but  just 
past  the  midway  point  in  a 
five-year  fundraising  cam- 
paign, the  signs  for  a  stupen- 
dous success  are  propitious. 

The  Campaign  for 
Washington's  College  sur- 
passed its  initial  goal  of  $72 
million  nearly  two  years 
ahead  of  schedule,  and  large 
gifts  are  still  in  the  pipeline. 
With  $80  million  raised  and 
18  months  still  to  go,  college 
leaders  are  hoping  to  break 
the  $100  million  mark  by 
December  2003. 

We  all  know  that  money 
talks,  but  in  this  campaign, 
what  exactly  is  it  saying? 

That  the  liberal  arts  expe- 
rience is  critical  to  the  devel- 
opment of  thoughtful,  civic- 
minded  and  articulate  stu- 
dents. That  our  historical 
link  to  George  Washington 
is  still  relevant.  That  the  ex- 
change between  student  and 
professor  is  at  the  heart  of  a 
great  education.  That  stu- 
dents should  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  world  around 
them  and  challenged  to  ex- 
cel on  their  own  terms.  That 
knowledge  is  not  so  much 
about  information,  as  it  is 
about  transformation.  By 
teaching  students  to  think 
for  themselves  and  engaging 
them  in  the  world,  Washing- 
ton College  helps  them  to- 
ward meaningful  life  pursuits. 

The  idea  behind  the 


Campaign  for  Washington's 
College  was  to  lift  the  Col- 
lege to  new  levels  of  visibil- 
ity and  academic  distinction. 
With  the  added  impetus  of 
the  Campaign,  student  appli- 
cations have  skyrocketed  and 
admissions  selectivity  has  im- 
proved from  85%  to  64%. 
Students  have  been  provided 
additional  opportunities  to 
conduct  research  and  to  col- 
laborate with  professors. 

"It's  clear  from  the  re- 
sponse to  this  campaign  that 
the  College  is  on  a  great 
course,"  remarked  Robert  G. 
Smith,  the  vice  president  for 
development  who  has  been 
directing  the  Campaign  for 
the  past  four  years.  "One 
can  make  a  good  case  that  a 
college  like  ours  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  I  don't 
know  of  any  institution  that 
has  been  so  consistent  in  its 
commitment  to  the  liberal 
arts  and  to  a  reasonable 
size." 

Smith,  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  June,  believes  that 
what  makes  Washington 
College  so  special  is  also 
what  has  drawn  so  many 
newcomers  to  the  Chester- 
town  region:  its  heritage,  its 
strong  sense  of  community 
and  its  idyllic  location  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 
"There  is  a  spirit  here  that 
permeates  all  our  thinking 
and  all  our  activities." 

It  was  this  perception 
that  compelled  College 


At  the  Milestone  Celebration  event  In  April,  Board  Secretary  John  Moag 
praised  the  commitment  of  Virginia  Decker  and  her  late  husband,  Al,  the 
honorary  campaign  co-chairman  who  gave  $2  million  to  this  campaign. 
"I'll  always  remember  Al  and  Virginia  driving  up  to  the  College  In  their 
station  wagon,  and  walking  arm-in-arm  up  the  sidewalk,"  he  said. 
"Virginia  once  said  to  me:  'Al  and  I  never  thought  we  would  be  as  wealthy 
as  we  are.  We  have  enjoyed  very  much  giving  to  this  college.'" 


leaders  five  years  ago  to 
shape  a  strategic  plan  that 
emphasized  the  College's 
strengths.  The  Campaign  for 
Washington's  College  was 
launched  in  1998  to  support 
the  goals  and  objectives  of 
that  plan.  Since  then,  the 
Campaign  has  supported  the 
renovation  of  William 
Smith  Hall,  the  construc- 
tion of  Louis  L.  Goldstein 
Hall,  and  the  launching  of 
two  new  academic  initia- 
tives— the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  American  Ex- 
perience   and    the    Center 
for  Environment  and  Soci- 
ety. The  Campaign  also  has 
emphasized  the  continuing 
need  for  scholarships  and 
the  importance  of  building 
endowment  to  support  pro- 
fessors' salaries  and  aca- 
demic programs.  During  the 
past  three  years,  the  Cam- 


paign has  stimulated  the 
creation  of  four  new  en- 
dowed chairs,  at  a  cost  of  $2 
million  each.  Each  million- 
dollar  gift  was  matched  dol- 
lar-for-doUar  by  The  Hodson 
Trust. 

"The  Hodson  Challenge 
has  made  a  critical  difference 
in  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
paign," notes  Smith.  "By 
commiting  to  match  gifts  to 
the  endowment  of  $100,000, 
The  Hodson  Trust  has  lever- 
aged giving  at  levels  we 
might  not  have  seen  other- 
wise. The  last  campaign 
identified  endowment  needs, 
but  didn't  have  the  level  of 
success  we've  had  through 
the  Hodson  Challenge, 
which  now  has  raised  its  ceil- 
ing for  matching  gifts  from 
$10  million  to  $15  million." 

The  best  colleges  are  the 
best-endowed,  Smith  notes. 
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The  current  endowment 
stands  at  about  $1 10  million. 
Smith  says:  "The  continuing 
goal  is  to  more  than  double 
that." 

The  Hodson  Challenge 
does  not  stipulate  that  an  in- 
dividual make  a  single  gift  to 
endowment.  In  fact,  several 
special  endowment  funds 
have  been  created  using  the 
challenge  to  motivate  groups 
of  donors.  College  trustee 
Margaret  Bennett  urged  the 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors to  create  a  new  chair 
recognizing  excellence  in 
teaching,  and  raised  $  1  mil- 
lion in  six  weeks  from  the 
Board  for  the  John  S.  Toll 
Chair.  Parent  Donald 
Tomasso  spearheaded  a 
broad-based  effort  among 
sports  fans  to  raise  more  than 
$400,000  to  endow  the  la- 
crosse programs — it  may  be 
the  only  endowment  of  its 
kind  at  a  Division  111  school. 
The  Friends  of  Adrian  Reed 


have  raised  nearly  $250,000 
to  create  a  professorship  to 
honor  his  memory,  and  the 
late  Constance  Stuart 
Larrabee  was  honored  by 
friends  who  raised  more  than 
$100,000  to  add  to  her  be- 
quest to  the  College. 

As  Fiscal  Year  2001-2002 
was  drawing  to  a  close  in 
early  June,  the  College  al- 
ready had  surpassed  its  previ- 
ous year's  fundraising  to- 
tals by  $4  million.  ^ 
"This  gives  us  confi- 
dence that  the  mo 
mentum  of  the 
Campaign  will 
continue  to  pro- 
duce record 
funding  levels," 
said  Jack 
Griswold,  Chair 
of  the  College's 
Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  Gover- 
nors and  Chair 
of  the  Cam- 
paign. "We  are 


The  College's  top  donors  were  recognized  at  the  Milestone 
Celebration,  a  lavish  aHair  held  In  the  Casey  Academic 
Center  In  April.  The  event  marked  the  success  of  a 
fundraising  campaign  that  has  surpassed  Its  Initial  goal  18 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  Each  of  the  13  million-dollar 
donors  in  attendance  received  a  miniature  George  Washington 
statue  (at  left),  created  by  sculptor  Eliot  Goldflnger. 


exceeding  expecta- 
tions, even  in  uncer- 
tain financial  times." 
Now  comes  the 
hard  part.  The  Col- 
lege may  have  met 
its  initial  goal,  but 
it  has  not  fulfilled 
all  the  needs  out- 
lined in  the  strategic  plan. 

"Our  next  milestone  is  the 
necessary  addition  to  and 
renovation  of  our  science 
buildings,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $19  million,"  notes 
College  President  John  Toll. 
"This  is  the  largest  challenge 
we  have  faced  so  far.  The 
Maryland  General  Assembly 
recently  appropriated 


As  the  giving  pyramid 
demonstrates,  the  success  of  the 
Campaign  to  dale  Is  largely  due  to 
the  commitment  and  dedication  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors. 


$2,575,000,  and  others  have 
contributed  nearly  $1  million 
toward  this  goal,  but  we  still 
need  to  raise  over  $16  mil- 
lion for  this  project  during 
the  next  two  years." 

Barbara  Heck,  associate 
vice  president  for  develop- 
ment, is  optimistic.  "We 
raised  $80  million  without 
moving  beyond  the  stage  of 
leadership  gifts,"  she  said. 
"Obviously,  with  the  science 
project  ahead  ot  us,  we  must 
still  seek  those  leadership 
gifts.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  moving  to  a  broader- 
based  effort,  to  solicit  gifts  at 
all  levels.  Going  forward, 
broad  participation  of 
alumni,  parents  and  friends 
will  make  the  difference.  Ev- 
eryone understands  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  science 
education,  and  Washington 
College  has  a  significant  role 
to  play  in  preparing  scientists 
tor  tomorrow."  > 
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Building  A 
Case  For 
Science 

A  CAPITAL  GRANT 
from  the  State  of 
Maryland  this  spring 
was  a  fortuitous  beginning  to 
a  campaign  to  raise  $19  mil- 
lion for  a  science  facility. 

In  the  wake  of  the  events 
of  September  1 1  and  a  down- 
ward turn  in  the  economy, 
State  legislators  were  tight- 
ening the  budget.  Despite 
Maryland  Governor  Parris 
Glendening's  request  for  a 
capital  grant  to  support  a 
new  science  facility  at  Wash- 
ington College,  there  was  a 
move  afoot  to  cut  all  capital 
grants  to  all  of  Maryland's  in- 
dependent colleges. 

"It  was  through  the  ef- 
forts of  President  Toll  and 
Senator  Walter  Baker  [Class 
of  1960]  that  the  money  for 
Washington  College  was  re- 
instated at  the  last  hour," 
notes  Joseph  L.  Holt,  the 
College's  executive  vice 
president.  "In  late  May,  the 
Governor  signed  a  bond  bill 
for  $2,575  million." 

The  current  facilities  for 
the  natural  sciences  are  over- 
taxed, and  have  been  for 
some  time,  notes  Holt.  Frank 
Creegan,  the  W.  Alton  Jones 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
the  College's  senior  faculty 
member,  voluntarily  gave  up 
his  office  in  Dunning  Hall  so 
a  colleague  could  have  an  of- 
fice next  to  her  research 
laboratory. 

"With  the  exception  of 
the  Litrenta  Lecture  Hall,  we 
have  converted  every  class- 
room in  the  Dunning/Decker 
science  complex  to  faculty 
offices  and  laboratories," 
Holt  says.  "With  the  addi- 
tion of  majors  in  computer 
science  and  environmental 
studies  and  the  growth  of  the 
behavioral  neuroscience  pro- 


gram, all  departments  are  in 
need  of  additional  space." 

The  approach  to  science 
instruction  has  also  changed 
in  the  13  years  since  the 
Dunning/Decker  science 
complex  was  completed.  In 
addition  to  teaching  labora- 
tories, research  laboratories 
and  laboratory  support  space, 
the  trend  now  in  new  sci- 
ence facilities  is  to  provide 
for  small-group  instruction  in 
the  classroom  using  a  series 
of  "white  boards,"  where  four 
or  five  students  and  a  profes- 
sor can  gather  to  write  out 
problems.  The  College  needs 
to  modify  its  laboratory  space 
to  reflect  that  change  in  in- 
struction, to  remain  competi- 
tive with  its  peer  institu- 
tions. The  new  facility  will 
address  inadequacies  in  space 
and  instructional  infrastruc- 
ture, provide  a  lab-rich  envi- 
ronment for  supporting  new 
and  evolving  models  for 
teaching  the  sciences,  and 
will  bring  the  science  facili- 
ties into  compliance  with  na- 
tional standards. 

"Most  colleges  with  which 
we  compete  most  directly  for 
students  have  either  recently 
constructed  a  science  facility 
or  are  about  to  complete  sci- 
ence facilities  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  what  we 
propose  to  build,"  says  Holt. 
"We're  not  going  to  be  com- 
petitive if  we  don't  do  this, 
and  do  it  quickly." 

The  College  is  expected 
to  match  the  State  grant  dol- 
lar-for-doUar  in  the  coming 
year,  and  hopes  to  break 
ground  in  early  2003. 

To  finance  the  project, 
the  College  is  approaching 
foundations,  and  has  pro- 
cured leadership  gifts  from 
several  individuals. 

Those  to  step  up  to  the 
challenge  first  with  gifts  of 
$100,000  were  Dr.  Ralph 
Snyderman  '61,  Chancellor 
for  Health  Affairs  at  Duke 
University  Medical  System, 
Dr.  Roy  Ans  '63,  a  physician 


A  model  created  by  the  architects  of  Ellenzweig  Associates,  Inc.  shows 
how  the  71,000-square-foot  addition  will  adjoin  the  existing  Dunning/ 
Decker  science  complex. 


practicing  in  Florida,  Ivon 
Culver  '35,  a  retired  educa- 
tor, and  Thomas  Maddux,  a 
parent  and  College  Trustee. 
Elsie  Beachler,  a  friend  of 
Ann  McLain,  gave  a 
$250,000  gift  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Donald,  and 
the  late  College  President  Jo- 
seph H.  McLain.  The  two 
were  fellow  scientists  and 
pyrotechnicians.  Foundation 
support  has  been  provided  by 
The  Alden  Trust  ($100,000) 
and  the  John  Ben  Snow 
Foundation  ($50,000).  The 
College  received  corporate 
support  from  Whiting-Turner 
($200,000). 

The  science  project  calls 
for  a  7 1 ,000  square-foot  addi- 
tion, which  will  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  current 
Dunning/Decker  complex. 

"This  expansion  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  future 
of  the  sciences  at  Washing- 
ton College,"  says  George 
Spilich,  the  John  S.  Toll  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  and  the 
faculty  representative  to  the 
buildings  and  grounds  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  Governors.  "We  lit- 
erally don't  have  the  capac- 
ity in  the  labs  to  fulfill  our 
basic  obligation  to  educate 
everyone  in  the  sciences,  nor 
the  ability  to  provide  our  sci- 
ence majors  with  the  kind  of 
top-notch  education  people 


expect  at  Washington  Col- 
lege. There's  not  enough 
room  for  equipment,  and 
there's  not  enough  space  for 
upper-level  labs." 

Spilich  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  a  first-rate  sci- 
ence facility  to  faculty  as 
well. 

"We  expect  our  faculty  in 
the  sciences  to  stay  active  in 
their  fields  and  to  conduct 
research,  but  we  don't  have 
adequate  lab  space  for  them. 
And,  as  we  anticipate  faculty 
retirements  and  the  need  to 
make  new  hires  in  the  next 
five  to  seven  years,  we  will 
have  to  show  prospective  ap- 
plicants laboratory  facilities 
that  are  appealing  and  com- 
petitive with  other  institu- 
tions seeking  to  recruit  them 
to  their  faculty." 

Interest  in  the  sciences  is 
growing  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, despite  the  constraints 
of  its  current  facilities.  What 
appeals  to  students  is  what 
happens  in  the  labs  between 
professor  and  students. 

"This  addition  is  expected 
to  facilitate  the  interaction 
between  faculty  and  stu- 
dents," Spilich  says.  "This  is 
something  we  do  better  than 
most,  in  spite  of  our  current 
facilities.  Our  students  de- 
serve nothing  less  than  a  fa- 
cility that  is  conducive  to 
learning."  I 
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Jack  S. 
Griswold 
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HEN  JAY  Griswold 
accepted  the  leader 
ship  of  the  Cam- 
paign for  Washington's  Col- 
lege, he  agreed  to  contribute 
$1  million 
and  to  devote 
one  day  a 
week  of  his 
time  to  see  to 
its  success.  He 
has  been  a 
champion 
fundraiser, 
leading  the 
charge  for  the 
Center  for  the 
Study  of  the 
American  Ex- 
perience and 
practicing  the 
gentle  art  of 

persuasion  with  the  fortitude 
and  conviction  of  the  newly 
converted. 

"We've  still  got  a  long 
way  to  go,"  Griswold  re- 
marked at  the  milestone  cel- 
ebration in  April,  "hut  I  am 
convinced  we  will  succeed. 
Over  and  above  the  money 
raised  is  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington College  that  radiated 
in  people  like  Al  Decker,  Bill 
Johnson  and  Louis  L. 
Goldstein  -  people  who  be- 
lieve in  this  institution  and 
who  have  devoted  so  much 
to  Washington  College." 

Griswold  recounted  how 
the  Campaign  for  Wash- 
ington's College  first  drew 
breath  during  the  course  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  Governors. 

"We  had  been  discussing 
the  strategic  plan,  and  how 


much  money  we  needed  to 
raise  to  make  it  happen.  We 
all  thought  that  Louis 
Goldstein  was  asleep,  but  he 
woke  up  and  said  'I'm  in  for 
a  million.'  Jim  Price,  in  the 
seat  next  to  Louis,  said,  'I'm 
in  for  a  million.'  And  I  was 
sitting  next  to  him." 
Griswold,  a  Washington 
College  par- 
ent who 
joined  the 
Board  in 
1993,  said  he 
was  impressed 
by  College 
leadership  at 
work  here.  He 
mentioned  in 
particular  Bill 
Johnson,  who 
has  served  on 
the  Board  for 
23  years  and 
whose  family 
has  been  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  for 
more  than  90  years;  John 
Moag  '77,  whom  Griswold 
called  a  "modest,  wise,  quiet 
leader,"  and  Finn  Caspersen, 
whose  "enlightened  leader- 
ship" of  The  Hodson  Trust  has 
resulted  in  more  than  $16  mil- 
lion to  Washington  College 
during  the  past  four  years. 
Griswold  is  Director  and  Se- 
nior Adviser,  Brown  Invest- 
ment Advisory  and  Trust  Co., 
and  chairman  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society.  ► 

Shery  V.  Kerr 

WHEN  SHERY  KERR 
moved  to  the  East- 
em  Shore,  she  was 
attracted  by  its  beautiful  set- 
ting on  the  Chesapeake,  its 
rich  cultural  heritage,  and  its 


distinctive  private  liberal  arts 
college. 

Drawn  by  its  dynamic 
leadership  and  her  personal 
commitment  to  education, 
she  agreed  to  chair  the 
College's  development  com- 
mittee as  the  Campaign  for 
Washington's  College  got 
underway,  and  now  serves  as 
vice  chair  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors. 

"Washington  College  is  a 
real  treasure,"  she  says,  "and 
young  people  today  are  a 
valuable  asset  that  we  must 
nurture.  I  am  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  entity  that 
continues  to  be  faithful  to 
the  legacy  of  George  Wash- 
ington." 

Kerr  is  a  dominant  force 
on  the  Campaign  for 
Washington's  College.  She 
brings  her  executive  experi- 
ence and  her  understanding 
of  the  world  of  philanthropy 
to  bear  on  all  endeavors  on 
behalf  of  Washington  Col- 
lege. A  former  executive 
with  Kerr  Consolidated,  Inc., 
she  is  president  of  the 
Grayce  B.  Kerr  Fund,  a  pri- 
vate foundation  devoted  to 
education  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities, and  executive  vice 
president  of  the 
Brookside  Com- 
pany in  Easton, 
MD.  She  and 
her  husband, 
Breene,  made  a 
personal  gift  ot 
$500,000,  add- 
ing to  the 
$1,128,000  grant 
to  Washington 
College  from  the 
Grayce  B.  Kerr 
Fund. 

"Large  gifts  to  major  edu- 
cational institutions  are  not 
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uncommon  these  days,"  Kerr 
notes,  "but  indi\'iduals  have 
a  significant  impact  with 
much  smaller 
gifts  at  Washing- 
ton College, 
where  the  needs 
are  real  and  the 
benefits  are  im- 
mediate. 1  be- 
lieve donors  like 
to  see  the  effect 
of  their  motiey, 
and  how  stu- 
dents are 
touched  by  their 
gifts.  That's  cer- 
tainly possible  at  Washing- 
ton College."  > 
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Faculty/Staff 
Achievements 


LOUISE  AMICK,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  has 
been  selected  again  for  inclu- 
sion in  Who's  Who  Among 
America's  Teachers.  Only  five 
percent  of  the  nation's  teach- 
ers are  honored  in  each  edi- 
tion and  less  than  two  per- 
cent are  included  in  more 
than  one  edition. 

KEVIN  BRIEN,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  will 
have  his  paper  titled  "Logos 
and  Mythos:  Humanistic- 
Marxism  and  Buddhism" 
published  this  summer  in 
Dialogue  and  Universalism,  a 
journal  published  jointly  by 
the  Polish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  University  of 
Warsaw. 

Assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology KATHERINE 
CAMERON  presented  two 
posters  on  the  electrophysi- 
ological basis  of  human  ver- 
bal short-term  memory  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Cognitive  Neuro- 
science  in  San  Francisco  in 
April.  The  first,  "Long-range, 
low-frequency  neural  syn- 
chronization mediates  work- 
ing memory  for  sentence 
meaning,"  has  been  submit- 
ted as  a  paper  to  the  journal 
Psychophysiology.  The  second, 
"Activated  long-term 
memory  is  the  representa- 
tional basis  for  the  semantic 


component  of  verbal  short- 
term  memory,"  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  journal  of  Cog- 
nitive Neuroscience. 

TOM  COUSINEAU,  professor 
of  English,  has  been  invited 
to  address  a  plenary  session 
of  a  Beckett  conference  that 
will  be  part  of  the  annual 
arts  festival  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. His  article  "Deux 
Americains  a  Roussillon" 
will  appear  in  the  new  jour- 
nal published  by  the  Maison 
Samuel-Beckett  in  Roussillon, 
France. 

MIKE  DAVENPORT,  head 
coach  of  men's  and  women's 
rowing  and  the  College's  di- 
rector of  compliance,  earned 
the  2001-2002  National  As- 
sociation of  Athletics  Com- 
pliance Coordinators 
(NAACC)  Award  for 
Achievement  in  Compliance 
among  Division  111  schools. 
The  Director  of  Compliance 
is  responsible  for  making  sure 
that  an  athletics  department 
complies  with  all  of  the  rules 


Doug  Darnowski,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  has  just 
released  a  new  book,  Triggerplants,  published  by  Rosenberg 
Publishers  Ltd.  of  Dural,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Written 
for  both  the  botanist  and  the  gardener,  Doug  hopes  to  promote 
a  greater  appreciation  for  this  little  known  flora.  He  also  was 
principal  cofounder  of  the  new  international  Triggerplant 
Society,  as  well  as  being  Its  webmaster  and  editor  of  Its  bulletin 


and  regulations  of  the 
NCAA  (including  recruiting 
rules,  eligibility,  etc.). 

PEGGY  DONNELLY,  assistant 
professor  of  education,  pre- 
sented the  paper  "Collabora- 
tive Efforts  in  PDS  Action 
Research"  at  the  PDS  Re- 
search Conference  sponsored 
by  the  Maryland  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in 
January.  She  also  presented 
the  paper  "Portfolios, 
Preservice  Teachers  and 
Reading:  An  Alternative  As- 
sessment Approach"  at  the 
Widener  University  Literacy 
Conference  in  April. 

LISA  GRAHAM,  instructor  in 
German,  presented  the  paper 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Con- 
junction 'thaz'(that)  in  Old 
High  German  Discourse"  at 
the  XVII  International  Con- 
ference of  the  Association  of 
Young  Linguists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alicante,  Spain,  in 
April. 

Associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, ROBERT  LYNCH, 
co-authored  a  study  titled 
"Balancing  Act:  Tax  Reform 
Options  for  Illinois"  funded 
by  the  Joyce  Foundation  and 
published  by  the  Institute  on 
Taxation  and  Eco- 
nomic Policy. 


DANIEL  L.  PREMO, 
Goldstein  Professor 
in  Public  Affairs  in 
the  department  of 


political  science,  and  Dr. 
Tahir  Shad,  director  of  the 
College's  international  stud- 
ies program,  participated  in  a 
well-attended,  four-part 
speakers  series  on  terrorism 
held  at  Washington  College 
during  March.  The  series  ad- 
dressed issues  such  as  the 
threat  of  bioterrorism,  the 
media's  role  and  the  histori- 
cal context  of  America's  war 
on  terrorism.  It  was  orga- 
nized by  TARA  KENT,  in- 
structor in  the  department  of 
sociology  and  anthropology. 

JOHN  SEIDEL,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  and 
environmental  studies,  re- 
ceived word  from  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Trust  of  two 
new  grant  awards  totaling 
$115,000.  A  Non-Capital 
Grant  award  of  $35,000  from 
the  2002  grant  fund  will  be 
used  for  continuing  archaeo- 
logical research  at  the 
Harriet  Tubman  birth  site, 
and  an  award  of  $80,000 
from  the  Trust's  State  Lands 
Research  Fund  will  be  used 
to  conduct  surveys  at  the 
Fishing  Bay  and  Fairmount 
State  Wildlife  Management 
Areas.  The  latter  survey  will 
explore  prehistoric  settle- 
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ment  and  environmental  ad- 
aptations in  conjunction 
with  geological  features 
known  as  "Carolina  bays"  in 
the  Fairmount  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area. 

KAREN  SMITH,  professor  of 
physical  education,  per- 
formed in  the  opening  cer- 
emony of  the  first  general 
session  and  presented  a 
workshop — "Stretching  to 
the  Limits" — at  the  Eastern 
District  HPERD  convention 
in  Baltimore.  She  also  pre- 
sented a  workshop  on  "Using 
Imagery  to  Enhance  Align- 
ment in  Dancers  and  Ath- 
letes" for  the  National  Dance 
Association  Convention  in 
San  Diego,  as  well  as  a  work- 
shop on  "Facilitated  Stretch- 
ing" for  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Athletic  Trainers  at 
the  American  Alliance  for 
HPERD  Convention  in  San 
Diego. 

Professor  of  history  RICK 
STRIKER  had  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  deficit  spend- 
mg  appear  in  the  Orlaiuio 
Sentinel  in  December  2001. 

Washington  College  won  a 
CASE  Circle  of  Excellence 


Award  this  spring,  in  the  cat- 
egory of  in-house  publica- 
tions. The  project,  a  newslet- 
ter for  the  C.  V.  Starr  Center 
for  the  Study  of  the  Ameri- 
can Experience,  was  the 
work  of  TED  WIDMER,  direc- 
tor, and  KEES  DEMOOY,  pro- 
gram manager  of  the  Starr 
Center  (writing),  along  with 
DIANE  D' AQUINO 
LANDSKROENER  76  M'81, 
associate  director  of  publica- 
tions (design).  The  newslet- 
ter was  one  of  105  publica- 
tions considered  by  CASE 
(Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education). 
Among  the  other  publica- 
tions recognized  were  those 
from  Rutgers,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Cornell  University 
and  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

DIANE  LANDSKROENER  76 
M'81,  associate  director  of 
publications,  and  MARCIA 
LANDSKROENER  M'02,  as- 
sociate director  of  college  re- 
lations, were  presenters  at  a 
recent  CASE  conference  on 
Campaign  Communications. 
Their  talk,  "Small  Shops,  Big 
Expectations,"  focused  on 
creating  effective  publica- 
tions with  limited  financial 
and  staff  resources.  ► 


Wayne  Bell,  director  of  the  Washington  College  Center  for  the 
Environment  and  Society  and  an  avid  birder,  will  act  as  the  Kent  County 
coordinator  of  the  Maryland/DC  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  Project.  Organized  by 
the  IVIaryland  Ornithological  Society  in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  other  conservation  groups,  the 
Atlas  Project  begins  this  summer  and  will  be  a  five-year  survey  of  the 
state's  breeding  bird  population.  The  project  will  map  in  detail  the 
distribution  of  bird  species  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
primarily  with  volunteer  help. 


TEACHING      EXCELLENCE 


'-  Kudos  Connaughton! 


artin  Connaughton,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  received  the  Alumni  Association's  Award 
for  Distinguished  Teaching  this  May  at  the  College's  220th  Commencement.  In  1994,  the 
Alumni  Association  assumed  responsibility  for  funding  the  traditional  distinguished  teaching  award 
when  the  Lindback  Foundation  awards  were  restricted  to  New  Jersey  institutions.  The  Distin- 
guished Teaching  Award  now  is  endowed  by  gifts  from  alumni  in  honor  of  their  most  influential 
college  professors. 

Connaughton,  who  specializes  in  estuarine  ecology,  ichthyology'  and  bioacoustics,  might  be  the 
only  Washington  College  professor  who  can  talk  to — or  at  least  understand — the  language  of  fish. 
This  summer  he  is  "Down  East"  with  students  again,  teaching  his  second  summer  biology'  course 
on  the  ecology  of  coastal  Maine. 
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These  Equestrians 
Don't  Horse  Around 

Photographs  by  Melissa  Grimes-Guy 


IN  ITS  FIRST  YEAR  of  competition,  the  College's  eques- 
trian team  jumped  out  of  the  starting  gate  and  raced  toward  a 
national  title.  Junior  Annette  Bangert  (inset  below)  led  the 
team  to  the  Intercollegiate  Horse  Show  Association  (IHSA) 
National  Championship.  Representing  the  best  in  Zone  3,  Bangert 
competed  against  16  riders  from  around  the  nation  and  placed 
fourth  in  the  Hunt  Seat  Equitation  Division  at  the  2002 
Championship  in  May. 

"This  is  a  significant  accomplishment," 
said  Coach  Sandy  Griffiths.  "During  the 
season,  our  team  was  up  against  schools  that 
had  been  fielding  riders  for  years  and  never 
sent  anyone  to  the  Nationals.  For  Washing- 
ton College  to  have  achieved  this  in  its  first 
year  is  really  something  to  brag  about."  I 


From  top:  Morgan  Baker  '04 
with  tier  mount  at  Airy  Hill 
Stables;  the  team  after  a 
competition;  Kerri  Davis  '04 
with  a  newborn  foal  at 
Thornmar  Farms,  where 
(below)  team  members  earned 
money  to  support  their 
activities  by  taking  care  of 
expectant  mares  and  foals. 
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TALES         OF         GREAT         TEACHING 


The  English  Lyric 

FOOT 
BY  FOOT 


Convincing  undergraduates  to  read  and 
enjoy  poetry  is  a  perennial,  and  sometimes 
daunting,  objective  for  English  teachers. 
Having  students  understand  the  unique 
kind  of  thinking  that  poetry  opens 
becomes  a  passionate  pursuit. 


BY         PROFESSOR  RICHARD         GILLIN 

PHOTOGRAPHS         BY         CHRISTINA         GRANBERG  03 
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HERE  IS  the 
place  of  po- 
etry, especially 
English  poetry 
of  the  distant 
past,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ex- 
citing and  innovative  arts  of  our  mo- 
ment? The  answer  lies  in  our  humanity. 
No  matter  how  far  our  technology  goes, 
we  still  have  to  confront  our  humanness. 
To  understand  our  humanness,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  see  where  we  have  been,  what  we 
have  felt  and  thought.  Poetry  provides  us 
with  a  rich  record  of  all  forms  of  human 
experience.  But  how  to  compete  with  our 
tendency  to  look  at  ourselves  in  our 
contemporary  world,  rich  as  it  is  with 
fascinating  details,  as  opposed  to  con- 
fronting the  language  of  the  past  with  its 
demanding  syntax  and  diction,  not  to 
mention  its  references  to  events,  people 
and  places  not  familiar  to  us? 

A  means  to  take  on — although  by  no 
means  solve — part  of  this  question  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  in  the  fall  of  1997,  and 
the  experiment  proved  to  be  very  suc- 


cessful. 1  was  asked  to  develop  a  summer 
program  for  our  students  at  a  place  called 
Kiplin  Hall  in  North  Yorkshire,  England. 
Kiplin  Hall,  built  in  1620,  was  the  ances- 
tral home  of  the  Calvert  family,  a  very 
powerful  Yorkshire  family  and  the  found- 
ing family  of  Maryland  in  colonial  times. 
Since  1  had  studied  in  England  and  spent 
a  sabbatical  at  Oxford,  1  felt  confident 
about  traveling  with  students  to  England, 
but  I  wanted  to  do  more  than  just  visit 
historic  sites,  or  lecture  about  important 
literary  works  and  writers. 

I  began  outlining  a  course  of  study 
that  would  connect  literature  and  places. 
By  my  initial  plan,  which  combined  a 
good  deal  of  hiking  with  a  wide  range  of 
reading  and  writing,  1  imagined  using 
Wuthering  Heights  as  one  of  the  readings, 
for  example.  The  book  seemed  a  natural 
since  many  of  the  places  in  the  novel  are 
based  on  buildings  that  are  still  standing. 
As  1  thought  more  about  my  plan,  how- 
ever, I  was  dissatisfied.  NXTiile  seeing  a 
number  of  places  connected  with 
Wuthering  Heights  might  be  interesting,  it 
would  make  me  something  of  a  tour  guide 


During  a  three-week 
summer  excursion  to 
Nortli  Yorkstiire, 
students  experience 


and  the  students 
more  or  less  pas- 
sive observers. 
Throughout    the 


ttie  poetic  landscape  of       winter  months,  1 
England.  At  left,  the  worked  through  a 

Langdale  Pike  beckons        number  of  texts 
young  hikers.  that     could     be 

used  in  conjunc- 
Opposite,  Richard  and  tion  with  the 
Barbara  Glllln  landscapes  found 

accompany  students  to        in  the  Yorkshire 
England  every  summer.       Moors    and    the 
Yorkshire    Dales, 
but    the    feeling 
that     something 
vital  was  missing 
nagged     at     me. 
While       reading 
some     of    Emily 
Bronte's  poetry,  1  began  to  get  a  sense  of  a 
new  direction.  Instead  of  using  Wuthering 
Heights,  1  thought,  1  would  use  Bronte's 
somewhat    lesser-known    poetry.    And 
rather  than  merely  visiting  the  places 
associated  with  Emily  Bronte's  work,   1 
thought   that   it  would  be   much   more 
valuable  to  provide  experiences,  as  much 
as  possible,  like  the  ones  she  wrote  about 
in  her  poems.  To  this  new  end,  I  mapped 
out  a  walk  through  the  Haworth  Moors, 
as  well  as  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors, 
and  1  looked  through  anthologies  and 
collections  of  poems  to  see  if  I  could 
connect  particular  landscapes  with  par- 
ticular poets.  My  thought  was  not  so 
much  finding  exact  locations  for  specific 
poems,  but  rather  in  developing  experi- 
ences   that    would    approximate    those 
found  in  the  poems. 

By  the  end  of  the  winter,  1  decided  to 
offer  a  course  on  the  English  lyric.  The 
core  of  my  original  plan  to  develop  expe- 
riences that  would  connect  with  litera- 
ture came  into  focus  as  1  chose  to  use  a 
range  of  lyric  poetry  from  the  medieval 
period  to  the  present.  No  longer  would  I 
limit  myself  to  Yorkshire  writers;  instead  I 
would  mine  the  abundance  of  English 
lyricism.  As  spring  arrived,  1  had  outlined 
a  list  of  poems  that  we  would  study. 
Among  them  were  a  good  number  of 
William  Wordsworth's  poems  since  the 
Lake  District,  where  Wordsworth  spent 
much  of  his  life,  was  a  short  drive  from 
Kiplin  Hall. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
about  the  proposed  course,  students  had  a 
mixed  reaction:  while  they  were  inter- 
ested because   of  the   Maryland-Kiplin 
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The  group  hiked  from  Rydal  Hall  to  Dove  Cottage,  literally  following  the  footsteps  of  English  Romantic 
writers  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  who  lived,  walked  and  wrote  in  the  mountainous  Lake 
District. 


Hall  connection,  they  wete  doubtful 
about  studying  the  English  lyric.  But 
when  I  assured  them  that  the  course 
would  be  different  from  whatever  past 
experiences  they  had  had  with  poetry, 
our  group — limited  to  12  by  the  accom- 
modations at  Kiplin — quickly  formed. 
The  students  ranged  from  freshmen  to 
rising  seniors,  and  only  three  were  poten- 
tial English  majors.  I  emphasized  that 
they  would  need  a  good  pair  of  hiking 
boots  and  warm,  rainproof  outerwear. 
When  I  further  suggested  that  they 
should  get  themselves  in  shape  by  walk- 
ing a  few  miles  a  day  for  the  rest  of  the 
spring  term,  they  looked  doubtful  but 
remained  committed  to  the  program. 

We  arrived  in  England  in  mid-June, 
blessed  by  the  first  warm,  clear  day  in  a 
month,  and  we  took  the  opportunity  to 
walk  out  into  the  hills  south  of  Rich- 
mond. After  walking  an  hour  or  so,  we 
came  to  a  pasture  high  on  the  leeward 
side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  an  expanse  of 
richly  green  farmland.  It  was  here  that  we 
had  the  first  of  our  classes,  with  the 
palpable  beauty  of  the  day  underscoring 
the  medieval  lyrics  we  read.  The  special 
joy  of  a  bright  June  day  and  the  sound  of 
a  cuckoo  in  a  nearby  woods  eliminated 


the  time  distance  between  the  writer  of 
"Sumer  is  yeomen  in"  and  12  students 
sitting  in  the  grass  on  that  Sunday  after- 
noon. In  our  discussion,  the  students 
observed  how  the  lyric  as  a  form  seemed 
to  concern  itself  with  the  deeply  personal 
and  sensual  parts  of  life,  while  at  other 
times  it  treated  the  sacred  and  the  un- 
knowable. This  perceptive  observation 
would  form  the  basis  of  several  discus- 
sions we  would  have  later  in  the  course, 
as  we  investigated  how  several  poets  fol- 
lowed out  the  sophisticated  implications 
of  this  sort  of  dual  focus. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  I 
wove  classes  into  each  day's  jour- 
ney or  expedition.  We  visited 
the  Bronte  parsonage  in  Haworth,  for 
example,  and  after  walking  through  the 
house  and  around  the  village,  we  set  off 
across  the  Haworth  Moors  as  the 
Brontes  had  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  grayness  of  the  sky  was  intensified 
by  the  remarkably  cold  wind,  which 
blew  bursts  of  rain  at  us  sideways.  An 
hour's  wandering  brought  us  to  a  shallow 
depression  in  the  moor  that  allowed  us 
to  sit  out  of  the  wind.  There,  we  took 
turns  reading  selected  poems  of  Emily 


Bronte,  which  evolved 
into  a  discussion  about  the 
uniqueness  of  the  moor- 
land and  Bronte's  response 
to  It.  The  forces  of  nature 
were  clearly  apparent  to 
us,  and  the  haunting  qual- 
ity of  Emily  Bronte's  poems 
was  underscored  by  the 
feel  of  the  place.  Our  dis- 
cussion was  free  and  open; 
everyone  had  something  to 
say  in  spite  of  the  cold  and 
damp  and  the  mud  that 
had  splashed  up  high  on 
our  clothes.  The  full 
weight  of  the  impression 
that  the  elements  made  on 
the  students  was  not  ap- 
parent until  later  in  our 
trip  when  they  wrote 
about  this  day.  A  host  of 
specific  nuances  showed 
up  in  their  recollections, 
and  their  comments  about 
Bronte  were  rich  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  wildness  of  the  moors  as 
well  as  the  threatening  quality  of  the 
place. 

The  Lake  District  was  an  hour- 
and-a-half  drive  from  our  home 
base  at  Kiplin  Hall,  and  tours  ot 
William  Wordsworth's  houses  at  Rydal 
and  Grasmere  were  "musts."  Carrying 
packs  filled  with  lunches  and  poetry,  we 
drifted  through  Rydal  Hall  absorbing  the 
rich  domestic  environment  of  the 
Wordsworths  and  then  set  out  to  walk  to 
Dove  Cottage  via  Nab  Scar,  a  mountain 
just  about  Rydal  Hall.  The  climb  up  Nab 
Scar  proved  daunting  since  the  ascent  is 
literally  breathtaking  and  at  times  nearly 
vertical.  At  the  summit,  we  sat  to  have 
lunch  and  a  reading  and  discussion  of 
some  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  During 
our  talk,  one  student  read  an  entry  from 
a  journal  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
(William's  sister)  in  which  she  talks 
about  Nab  Scar.  Instantly,  everyone 
wanted  to  read  more  of  Dorothy's  entries, 
and  the  students  seemed  genuinely  fasci- 
nated that  what  she  described  was  what 
we  were  experiencing.  The  landscape 
had  not  changed  in  any  perceptible  way; 
the  trails  and  roads  were  the  same;  even 
the  sheep  and  the  flowers  echoed  from 
the  past.  Selections  from  The  Prelude 
came  alive  for  the  students  as  they  imag- 
ined Wordsworth  climbing  the  very  same 
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paths  with  an  eye  on  the  island  in  the 
lake  at  Grasmere.  On  the  way  to 
Grasmere,  we  passed  the  pool  memorial- 
ized by  Wordsworth  in  "Resolution  and 
Independence"  where  he  and  Dorothy 
met  a  leech  gatherer.  By  the  time  we 
arrived  at  Dove  Cottage  and  the  Words- 
worth Museum,  the  students  felt  a  kin- 
ship with  Wordsworth,  having  just  liter- 
ally struggled  in  his  footsteps,  and  they 
were  eager  to  read  more  of  his  poetry. 

For  25  years,  I  have  taught  the  En- 
glish Romantic  poets  in  various 
courses,  but  this  time  there  was  a 
resonance  that  was  substantially  differ- 
ent. It  was  not  that  students  in  the  past 
did  not  appreciate  and  understand  the 
poetry;  rather,  it  was  the  texture  of  under- 
standing that  was  different.  These  12 
students  directly  experienced  the  feel  of 
the  air,  wind  and  sun.  They  strained 
against  the  mountain,  became  breathless 
and  discovered  a  deep  thirst.  Through 
their  imaginations,  they  could  place 
themselves  back  in  time  and  sense  the 
demands  of  life  in  this  place.  They  felt 
the  visual  grandeur  of  the  natural  setting 
and  could  understand  the  terror  of  being 
isolated  by  its  remoteness. 

Our  day  in  the  lakes  stimulated  such 
interest  that  the  students  began  to  read 
more  deeply  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  and 
more  widely  in  Dorothy's  Grasmere  jour- 


nals. We  ended  up 
making  two  more 
trips  to  other 
mountains  in  pur- 
suit of  more  expe- 
rience. Helvellyn, 
which  is  one  of  the 
highest  mountains 
in  England,  was 
Wordsworth's  fa- 
vorite, and  he  con- 
tinued to  climb  it 
until  he  was  75 
years  of  age.  Inter- 
est in  this  favorite 
of  Wordsworth  led 
us  to  it,  and  the 
day  that  we 
climbed  it  proved 
to  be  most  memo- 
rable. The  day  was  { 
wet  and  cold,  and 

a  sustained  wind  cut  into  the  climb  part- 
way up.  The  summit  was  wrapped  in  mist 
and  clouds.  The  great  challenge  was 
Striding  Edge.  As  the  name  suggests,  the 
path  cuts  along  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
with  a  drop-off  of  about  4,000  feet  on  one 
side.  The  ascent  from  woods,  through 
pastureland,  and  into  an  elemental  land- 
scape of  rocks,  becks  and  tarns  requires  a 
sustained  physical  effort. 

Despite  the  exhaustion  brought  on  by 
the  difficult  terrain,  the  students  were 


On  this  page:  Day  trips  to  ttie  medieval 
Helmsley  Castle  (above)  and  the  historic  ruins 
of  Fountains  Abbey,  both  in  North  Yorkshire, 
Inspired  young  writers  to  imagine  themselves  in 
another  time. 


fascinated  that  Wordsworth  and  fellow 
poet  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  walked 
these  same  paths,  frequently  with 
Coleridge  talking  and  Wordsworth  com- 
posing poems.  Wherever  the  students 
looked  as  they  struggled  up 
Helvellyn,  they  found  remark- 
able sights.  Later,  despite  how 
physically  depleting  the  day 
had  been,  we  found  ourselves 
talking  about  Wordsworth 
well  into  the  evening,  and 
several  students  thumbed 
through  their  poetry  books  in 
search  of  more  poems  by 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

The  exhilaration  of  getting 
out  into  the  landscape  inten- 
sified as  the  weeks  flew  by,  and 
students  who  just  a  term  ear- 
lier would  not  have  even 
thought  of  taking  a  book  of 
poems  with  them  were  read- 
ing poems  to  each  other  and 
talking  about  the  connections 
they  could  make  between  the 
text  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment. We  made  other  hikes  in 
the  Yorkshire  Dales  and  up 
Skiddaw  in  the  lakes  and  each 
excursion  became  much  more 
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than  a  day  out.  As  required,  the  students  kept  journals,  and  the 
entries  treating  our  walks,  rambles  and  hikes  reflected  a  deep- 
ened sense  of  detail  and  wonder.  Often  quotes  from  various  lyric 
poems  illustrated  or  supported  a  particular  observation  or  in- 
sight. Through  poetry  and  the  physical  demands  of  our  journeys, 
the  students  learned  how  to 
know  themselves  and  the 
physical  environment  differ- 
ently. This  sort  of  intimate 
knowledge  is  at  the  core  of 
lyric  poetry,  and  the  link  be- 
tween the  suggestive  power 
of  poetry  and  the  landscapes 
we  consumed  was  firmly  es- 
tablished by  a  physical  and 
imaginative  effort. 

What  began  as  an 
outstanding  ex- 
perience in  the 
summer  of  1998  has  become 
an  ongoing  program.  On  pur- 
pose, we  have  kept  the  group 
to  12  students,  and  we  have 
varied  the  works  read  and  the 
sites  visited.  Even  so,  the 
idea  of  an  experience  that 
offers  an  almost  total  immer- 
sion into  poetry,  history  and 
writing  has  generated  much 
interest  on  campus,  and  in 
each  succeeding  year,  the 
number  of  students  applying 
to  participate  in  the  Kiplin 
Hall  program  has  increased. 
Especially  notable  is  the  role 
of  writing  in  that  interest. 
Before  we  even  begin  our 
journey,  and  before  I  outline 
what  I  will  be  expecting  from 
them  academically,  students 
tell  me  how  they  can't  wait 
to  begin  their  journal  entries. 
Through  word  of  mouth  from 
past  participants  and  by  an 
actual  sharing  of  journals 
from  past  years,  the  new  stu- 
dents get  a  fair  idea  of  what 
they  will  be  doing.  The  wide- 
spread sharing  of  journals  was  an  unexpected  consequence  and 
surprised  me  the  most  after  our  first  trip.  Because  of  the  close 
bonding  that  occurs,  the  students  felt  very  comfortable  about 
sharing  their  writing,  and  on  many  occasions,  students  wrote 
responses  to  other  students'  entries. 

Since  1  wanted  the  students  to  reflect  on  their  unique 
perspective  at  a  specific  historical  moment,  1  suggested  to  them 
particular  categories  to  treat  in  their  entries.  They  were  asked  to 
write  descriptive  pieces  about  their  impressions  of  Kiplin  Hall 
and  the  surroundings,  analytic  comments  about  the  poetry  we 
would  be  studying,  and  narrative  sequences  about  our  daily 


After  a  steep  ascent  up  Helvellyn.  students  trek  across  Striding  Edge  ttirougti  tilll 
fog.  Ttiis  famous  trail  is  renowned  for  tlie  skill  it  demands  of  its  tiikers. 


experiences  as  we  hiked  through  the  various  landscapes  of 
Northern  England.  1  especially  wanted  them  to  reflect  on  what 
they  were  experiencing.  My  purpose  was  to  have  them  connect 
particularities  of  the  moment  with  larger  historical,  personal  and 
cultural  perspectives. 

The  journal  entries  were 
written  whenever  the  stu- 
dents had  time  to  write. 
They  faithfully  kept  the  jour- 
nals with  them,  writing  as 
the  opportunity  presented  it- 
self. To  my  amazement  and 
joy,  writing  sessions  would 
take  place  well  into  the 
evening,  even  after  a  long 
day  of  traveling  and  hiking. 
Throughout  the  day,  there 
was  a  constant  low-keyed 
chatter  about  specific  details 
of  a  poem  or  a  place  we  had 
treated  or  visited,  and  the 
experiences  we  all  had  were 
sharpened  by  our  collective 
attention  to  specific  ele- 
ments we  discovered  on  our 
treks. 

My  experience  as  a 
teacher  was  profoundly  ful- 
filling because  of  the  experi- 
ences I  had  with  the  students 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  lakes, 
and  1  know  that  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  the  locations 
we  visited.  But  1  am  also  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  travel  to  faraway 
places;  there  is  a  wealth  of 
experience  to  be  had  rather 
close  at  hand.  I  ask  students 
now  to  take  note  of  the  ordi- 
nary things  in  their  days — 
the  way  last  week  was  differ- 
ent from  this  week  as  mea- 
sured by  the  way  the  trees 
and  grasses  look,  how  the  af- 
ternoon light  is  altered  as  fall 
comes  on,  or  what  they  have 
felt  on  the  bottoms  of  their 
feet  as  they  moved  about  campus.  All  of  these  considerations 
contribute  to  a  sensitive  re-appreciation  of  where  and  how  we 
live.  > 


Richard  GiUin  is  professor  and  chair  of  the  English  department  at 
Washington  College.  This  article  is  reprinted  in  part  from  an  article 
previously  published  m  The  Quarterly  of  the  Natioiial  Writing 
Project.  Christina  Granherg,  an  art  major,  took  Professor  Gillin's 
course  on  the  English  lyric  last  summer.  She  incorporated  dozens  of 
photographs  of  the  beautiful  landscape  in  her  daily  jounud. 
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WHAT  BEGAN  AS  A  MODEST  ACADEMIC  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 

in  1992  has  evolved  into  an  institutional  powerhouse 

that  consistently  rewards  creativity  and  intellectual  curiosity. 

Now  celebrating  its  tenth  anniversary,  the  Douglass  Cater  Society  ot  Junior  Fellows 

gave  away  almost  $96,000  this  year  in  grants  that  support 

self-directed  undergraduate  research  and  scholarship. 
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WASHINGTON  COLLEGE'S  twenty-first  president 
left  several  physical  legacies  at  Washington 
College,  but  none  of  the  new  buildings  or 
campus  beautification  projects  gave  him 
more  satisfaction  than  the  elevated  aca- 
demic respectability  portended  by  a  single  academic  initiative. 
Before  the  end  of  his  presidency  and  with  a  grant  from  The 
Hodson  Trust,  Douglass  Cater  established  an  endowed  fund  to 
create  the  Society  of  Junior  Fellows,  a  collegium  of  students 
motivated  to  reach  beyond  the  classroom  to  enrich  their  educa- 
tional experience.  With  his  typically  ambitious  flare,  he  looked 
to  the  nation's  most  respected  institution  of  higher  learning  for 
inspiration.  Harvard  University's  Society  of  Fellows  had  given  a 
young  Douglass  Cater  a  passion  for  intellectual  inquiry.  It  was  a 
passion  he  wanted  to  share. 

His  proposal  for  a  Society  of  Junior  Fellows  at  Washington 
College  was  based  on  the  experiences  he  had  as  a  student  at 
Harvard,  Libby  Cater  Halaby,  the  former  First  Lady  of  Washing- 
ton College,  recalled  during  a  visit  to  campus  in  April  to  help 
mark  the  anniversary.  "His  aim:  to  bring  together  the  best  and 
brightest  and  to  create  an  intellectual  atmosphere  on  campus  to 
stimulate  and  inspire  them  and  others  to  excel,  where  it  is  'cool' 
to  be  a  leader  and  lover  of  ideas.  His  vision:  a  place  for 
intellectual  ferment  in  a  'companionship  of  learning.'" 

"To  accomplish  this,"  she  remarked, 
"there  would  be  a  weekly  gathering 
where  you  were  expected  to  think, 
present  papers,  discuss,  and  with  luck, 
discover  new  ideas  and  rush  to  share 
them.  Junior  Fellows  would  become  a 
peer  group  that  sets  the  standard  tor 
the  rest  of  the  student  body  and  en- 
courages leadership,  always  guided  by 
high  moral  values...  Douglass  Cater 
believed  the  Society  of  Junior  Fellows 
should  encourage  and  support  inde- 
pendent study  with  internships  and 
'other  scholarly  work,'  limited  only  by 
your  imaginations." 

Yet  even  Douglass  Cater  might  not 
have  imagined  the  incredible  breadth 
of  projects  undertaken  by  students  dur- 
ing the  last  decade — projects  that  have 
enabled   them   to   work   at   respected 

research  institutions,  to  examine  diverse  social  policies  and 
ecosystems,  to  study  indigenous  cultures,  to  ask  questions,  to 
make  discoveries,  to  challenge  the  status  quo.  Cater  Fellows,  for 
example,  have  worked  as  interns  with  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment in  India  and  Ireland,  conducted  cancer  research  and 
clinical  trials  in  neuropharmacology,  attended  conferences  on 
chemistry  and  women's  studies,  interned  at  Rolling  Stone  Maga- 
zine, followed  the  historic  path  of  a  British  schooner,  and  taught 
English  to  homeless  children  in  South  Africa. 

Since  its  inception  under  the  curatorship  of  economics  profes- 
sor Davy  McCall,  the  Cater  Society  of  Junior  Fellows  has  made 
nearly  200  awards,  worth  more  than  $500,000.  This  year's  crop 
of  Cater  Fellows  alone  was  awarded  grants  totaling  nearly 
$96,000.  After  Douglass  Caret's  death  in  1995,  his  family  and 
friends  have  continued  to  make  gifts  to  an  endowment  that  has 
grown  to  nearly  $2  million.  Most  recently,  family  and  friends 


have  added  the  Sage  and  Douglass  Cater  Fund  in  memory  of  two 
of  the  Cater  children.  TTiis  fund  will  provide  stipends  for  faculty 
who  are  overseeing  Cater  Fellows  projects. 

"TTiere  are  very  few  small  colleges  that  can  offer  this  level  of 
financial  support  for  students'  independent  research  and  scholar- 
ship," says  J.  David  Newell,  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion 
who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  the  program's  curator.  "Yet 
the  value  of  the  program  is  much  greater  than  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  grants.  Their  work  fosters  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
exchange  during  weekly  presentations.  And  these  students  de- 
velop such  a  level  of  maturity  and  self-confidence.  I  couldn't  help 
but  smile  in  amazement  during  Jordan  Yelinek's  presentation 


[describing  his  summer 
research  project  spent 
assessing  genetic  varia- 
tions among  popula- 
tions of  native  rhododendron].  He  sounded  like  a  Ph.D.  with 
twenty  years  of  research  experience." 

Fifteen  other  students  were  making  presentations  the  evening 
of  the  anniversary  symposium.  They  all  recounted  what  the 
Junior  Fellows  experience  had  meant  to  them  and  how  the 
experience  had  changed  them. 

As  an  intern  with  New  York  Stage  &  Film,  Katie  Kolacki  spent 
last  summer  at  Vassar  College,  where  the  company  showcased  the 
work  of  new  playwrights,  held  workshop  festivals  and  mounted 
three  mainstage  productions  with  big-name  actors.  She  did  every- 
thing from  keeping  the  callboard,  to  helping  with  set  changeox'ers, 
to  sitting  in  on  casting  meetings,  to  reading  lines  with  actor 
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Richard  Schiff.  "I  got  to  see  how  everything  comes  together  and  I 
was  able  to  make  real  contributions  to  the  management  team's 
efforts  to  keep  the  actors  and  directors  happy,"  she  said,  "h  was  an 
awesome  experience  that  really  built  my  confidence." 

Biology  major  Gia  Grier  recounted  her  trip  to  Alaska,  where  she 
weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  coastal  plain  drilling,  and  came  down 
on  the  side  ot  the  caribou.  Jeremy  Gantz,  an  environmental  studies 
and  anthropology  major,  participated  in  the  Saami  people's  annual 
reindeer  roundup  in  northern  Finland,  while  considering  how  the 
traditional  Saami  culture  is  threatened  by  the  encroaching  modem 

world.  Andria 

Hayles-Birchler, 
an  international 
studies  and  politi- 
cal science  major, 
talked  about  her 
volunteer  work 
with  the  Raphael 
AIDS  Crisis  Cen- 
ter in  Grahams- 
town,  South  Af- 
rica. Maliha  and 
Nada  Hashmi,  sis- 
ters bom  in  Paki- 
stan,   shared    the 


Supported  by  the  Cater  Society  of 
Junior  Fellows,  students  have  been 
able  to  pursue  Independent  study 
around  the  world.  Pictured  here 
(clockwise  from  top  left,  opposite 
page)  are  destinations  in  India, 
Ecuador,  South  Africa,  Alaska,  Cuba 
and  Peru. 


message  of  Precious  Mohammed,  an  African  American  Muslim 
they  met  during  a  peace  conference  at  Harvard  University. 

"1  really  liked  what  Libby  Cater  Halaby  had  to  say  about 
taking  on  life's  challenges,"  remarked  Penny  Tilghman,  a  politi- 
cal science  major  who  with  Cater  Fellows  support  participated  in 
the  Hansard  Scholars  Program  in  London.  "Be  curious,  keep  an 


open  mind,  and  take  some  chances.  I'm  really  grateful  to 
Washington  College  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  do  that, 
and  1  encourage  all  of  you  to  take  every  opportunity  offered  to 
you,"  Tilghman  told  her  fellow  students  during  her  presentation. 
"I'm  just  a  poor  kid  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  who 
never  imagined  I'd  study  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  or 
intem  at  the  House  of  Parliament.  What  I  learned  is  that  we  all 
have  a  voice,  and  that  one  person  really  can  make  a  difference." 

Expectations  run  high  for  these  student  leaders  and  scholars 
who  have  passed  through  the  portals  of  the  Cater  Society.  How 
has  this  society  of  high  achievers  fared  in  their  pursuit  of 
knowledge  beyond  college?  Evidence  would  suggest  that  those 
expectations  are  not  misplaced. 

Eileen  Hunter  '96,  a  biology  major  and  premedical  student, 
was  awarded  a  Junior  Fellows  grant  for  a  medical  internship  at 
George  Washington  University's  Children's  National  Medical 
Center,  where  she  worked  in  oncology  and  intensive  care,  and  at 
DC  Children's  Hospital,  where  she  did  rotations  in  oncology  and 
infant  care.  Today,  after  eaming  her  medical  degree  from 
Georgetown  University  Medical  Center,  she  is  a  resident  in 
pediatrics  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  MN. 

"Science  was  always  really  interesting  to  me,  but  as  a  young 
college  student  1  didn't  know  how  1  felt  about  patients  or 
hospitals,"  recalls  Hunter.  "I  felt  it  was  really  important  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  explore  the  medical  landscape  while  working 
with  doctors,  nurses,  patients  and  support  staff  like  respiratory 
therapists  and  child  psychologists.  It  was  nice  to  get  a  sense  of 
the  different  components  of  medicine,  and  to  find  out  if  1  had 
the  constitution  to  deal  with  a  hospital  environment.  The  Junior 
Fellows  grant  opened  up  the  doors  and  really  helped  me  decide  to 
go  into  medicine." 

Of  all  the  medical  paths  she  might  have  taken.  Hunter  is 
convinced  that  pediatrics  is  the  perfect  field.  "Children  are  very 
hopeful  and  very  resilient.  A  lot  of  people  think  working  with 
kids  who  have  cancer  is  sad,  but  the  cure  rate  is  so  high  and  their 
chances  for  recovery  are  wonderful.  When  something's  wrong 
you  fix  it,  and  they  go  on.  It's  very  uplifting." 

Donald  McCoU,  chair  of  the  art  department  is  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  becoming  curator.  "I  want  to  build  on  the  fine  work 
that  the  two  previous  curators,  Davy  McCall  and  David  Newell, 
have  done  to  enrich  the  academic  life  of  this  College,  in  the  way 
of  getting  the  Society  off  the  ground,  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
and  building  it  into  what  it  is  today,  in  the  case  of  the  latter," 
said  McCoU.  "It  is  largely  as  a  result  of  their  work  that  our  very 
best  students  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  projects  all 
over  the  world,  endorsed  by  a  Washington  College  faculty 
member  and  then  supervised  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  on- 
site. 

"The  Junior  Fellows  are  fortunate  to  study  in  a  place  that 
offers  such  close  personal  interaction  between  student  and 
professor,"  McCoU  says.  "To  then  be  given  the  resources  to  go  off 
and  learn  for  themselves  is  a  wonderful  thing,  which  has  bom 
fruit  in  so  many  ways,  not  least  of  which  is  the  cross-disciplinary 
dialogue  that  occurs  when  the  Fellows  return  and  present  their 
work  to  an  audience  of  their  peers.  This  is  what  a  liberal  arts 
education  is  all  about."  ► 


Marcw  Landskroener,  the  College's  senior  writer,  always  firids  good 
student  story  material  among  the  membership  of  the  Cater  Society  of 
Junior  Fellows. 
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PRIZE-WINNING 


POETRY 


Bookish  from 
Birth 


SARAH  BLACKMAN  '02  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  A  STORYTELLER. 

She  was  reading  and  writing  by  the  age  of  three,  dictating  stories 

to  her  mother  before  she  could  hold  a  pencil. 

That  precocious  affinity  for  literature  evolved  into 

what  her  professors  call  an  extraordinary  facility  with  language, 

artistic  integrity  and  maturity  of  vision, 

evidenced  in  an  expansive  collection  of  work. 

Blackman  won  the  2002  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  with  her  collection 

of  10  poems,  live  short  stories  and  an  essay  she  wrote  for  an 

independent  study  project.  "I  Said  Poison"  is  from  that  collection. 


Sarah  Blackman  '02,  winner  of  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Prize.  Is  committed  to  the  literary  life. 
"I  really  want  to  write."  she  says. 
"Ultimately,  what  is  Important  is  finding 
something  that  gives  me  the  time  and  energy 
to  write." 
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I  Said  Poison 

I. 

This  is  what  is  eaten:  flour. 

Finally,  one  of  us  says  poison. 

rice,  the  plastic  coating 

In  four  months  our  mouse  has  grown 

on  the  phone  cord,  the  photo 

from  baseboard  shuffling  to  brazen 

album  from  which  your  mother 

eye,  pink  palm,  slanting  shadow  tail. 

waves  a  nibbled  stump  and  I 

am  newly  eyeless,  blinking  a  smile 

I  find  the  fact  of  him  in  pieces; 

at  your  cheek.  The  lining 

the  deliberate  unburdening 

of  your  bowler  hat.  My  scarf.  One 

he  leaves  heaped  in  comers,  paper 

of  my  mittens.  Some  poetry.  A  piece 

shavmgs  tidied  from  his  bed  and  tumbled 

of  yellow  cellophane  I  was  saving 

into  the  hall.  Once  I  stopped  to  watch 

just  in  case.  The  center  of  the  Sunday 

him  wash.  Steeple  paws  smoothing 

paper.  The  soles  of  your  good  shoes. 

the  surge  of  his  skull,  palming  down  neck 

to  cup  each  of  his  own  shoulders.  His  wrists 

are  naked.  I  have  seen  them  bend. 

IV. 

At  first  I  didn't  recognize  you 

with  a  beard,  and  me,  six  months  settled 

II. 

into  my  new  skin;  thin,  thinner. 

At  night  jet  lag  keeps  me  busy. 

waving  from  the  end  of  the  carpeted 

I  watch  the  bruised  wrinkles  of  your  eye 

hall  while  airplanes  taxied  behind  my  halo 

lids,  the  roll  of  your  cloistered 

hair.  I  didn't  recognize  myself. 

eyes.  Here  is  a  secret  I  will  never 

tell  you:  when  I  wrote,  it  was  me 

At  first,  I  didn't  know 

I  pictured.  My  calves  sturdy 

our  mirrors,  my  face  within 

and  bare  underneath  boy's  shorts. 

and  the  long  hall  to  our  bedroom 

My  feet  burrowing  into  carpet 

littered  with  suitcases,  shoeboxes,  bags 

as  I  slit  the  envelope  and  laughed 

of  spine-broke  books,  your  shirts. 

in  the  center  of  the  room. 

your  papers,  your  pizza  boxes,  your  life, 
the  lives  you'd  led  for  six  months  alone. 

You  should  have  been  in 

that  chair  by  the  window,  legs 

And  me,  alone  while  you  paid  the  cabbie, 

tucked,  one  foot  strutted 

rushing  to  our  bedroom,  standing 

against  the  table.  You  should 

on  one  foot  like  a  stork,  holding  my  breath, 

have  been  smoking  a  cigarette. 

waiting  for  the  first  rustle,  the  first 

picking  at  your  lower  lip: 

shadow,  the  first  wary  surveillance 

watching  me. 

of  space  and  change,  the  mouse. 

On  the  telephone  we  are  sexed  again. 

V. 

"How  much  longer?" 

At  dusk  we  walk  to  buy 

Jfk 

"I  don't  know.  Soon. 

plums  the  color  of  the  sky. 

r« 

How's  our  mouse?" 

I  hold  your  hand,  learning  again.                   j 
Three  stories  up  our  neighbor's                       m 

^^ 

^k 

curtains  still  shimmy  in  the  wind. 

^■L 

III. 

'£ 

Bp 

This  is  what  traps  do:  crack 

This  is  their  answer:  Two                              S 

m 

the  backbone,  snap  the  neck,  mat 

mice  are  stiffening  on  the  rug.                        ^ 

M 

fur  with  blood  that  pulps 

Two  mice  are  leaking  commas                        ^ 

)^^ 

from  muscle,  crush 

of  blood  and  heavy  silence.  Spent, 

^ 

the  well  oiled  roll  of  wrist. 

stiffening,  swung  like  wind 
chimes  by  their  snapping  tails. 

1 

This  is  what  poison  does; 

two  mice  are  flung  from  a  third 

m 

strips  the  walls  of  stomach, 

story  window.  Two  mice 

m 

ulcers  arteries,  gluts 

plummet,  learn  to  fly. 

intestine  through  grated  teeth. 

—  SarJ- 

Blackman 
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UPDATE 


Chestertown  Has  Reel  Appeal 


Paid  O'Heam  '97 


ONE  SATURDAY  in 
April  a  small  group  ot 
alumni  gathered  back 
in  Chestertown  for  all  of  the 
usual  reasons  plus  one:  their 
big  screen  debut.  Chester- 
town — and  we  all  knew  it 
would  happen  one  day — has 
finally  gone  Hollywood. 

This  fine  spring  weekend 
provided  the  perfect  setting 
for  the  First  Annual  Chester- 
town  Film  Festival.  The  fes- 
tival, which  was  organized 
and  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  and  hard  work  of 
the  Kent  County  Arts  Coun- 
cil and  the  College's  Friends 
of  the  Arts,  lasted  for  three 
days  and  witnessed  the 
screening  of  23  short  films, 
many  of  them  filmed  locally. 
The  venue  for  the  Festival 
was  the  impressively  reno- 
vated Prince  Theater  adja- 
cent to  the  Imperial  Hotel. 
All  in  all  the  festival  was  a 
smashing  success. 

The  one  film  in  particu- 
lar that  drew  this  cast  of 
alumni  back  to  their  be- 
loved college  town  was  the 
world  premiere  of  the  short 
film  "The  End  of  the  Line." 
This  short,  filmed  by  Gibson 
Anthony,  was  filmed  in 
Chestertown  and  relied 
heavily  on  the  local  popu- 
lace to  fill  out  its  roles 
(alumni  who  made  their 
screen  debut  that  day  in- 
cluded Dave  Johnson  '96, 
Ted  Knight  '97,  Paula 
Knowles  '99,  Kate  Meagher 
'97,   Tim  Hoffacker '00  and 


myself).  The  story,  which 
stars  Dave  Johnson  '96,  is  a 
charming  and  humorous  si- 
lent piece  that  explores  the 
fantasy  of  connecting  Ches- 
tertown to  the  DC  metro. 
The  effects  of  the  metro  on 
the  town  are  both  humorous 
and  telling.  Their  poignancy 
comes  to  the  fore  most 
when  the  film  highlights 
what  native  Chestertonians 
love  most  about  their 
town — its  delightful  separa- 
tion from  the  world  at  large. 

With  the  First  Annual 
Chestertown  Film  Festival  a 
rousing  success,  it  would  be- 
hoove any  alumni  looking 
for  a  reason  to  gather  again 
in  Chestertown  to  mark  their 
calendars  for  next  April. 
Spring  on  the  shore  is  always 
a  wonderful  place  to  find 
oneself,  and  the  unexpected 
pleasures  that  the  festival 
brings  will  add  an  extra  mea- 
sure of  enjoyment  to  another 
weekend  in  Chestertown.  I 


Two  Join 
Board 

THE  ALUMNI  Associa- 
tion has  elected  Glenn 
Beebe  '81  and  Eliza- 
beth Likens  '96  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  and  Governors. 
Their  six-year  terms  begin 
July  1. 

Beebe  '81  is  a  legislative 
director  for  the  Eighth  Legis- 


lative District  in  New  Jersey. 
He  is  responsible  for  super- 
vising the  legislative  process 
in  his  office  and  making  sure 
that  bills  move  from  ideas  to 
law.  Beebe 
has 

worked  for 
the  New 
Jersey  leg- 
islature 
since 

graduation 
and  has 
hosted 
several 
Washing- 
ton Col- 
lege stu- 
dent in- 
terns. 

He  also 
has  served  in  local 
government  as  a 
mayor  and  town- 
ship committee- 
man. He  chaired 
the  New  Jersey 
Coin  Commission 
that  selected  the 
New  Jersey  quarter 
for  the  United 
States  Mint.  A 
former  class  agent 
and  chapter  presi- 
dent, Beebe  is  past 
president  of  the 
Alumni  Council. 
He  and  his  wife, 
Valerie  Hartiell, 
are  members  of 
The  1782  Society 
and  have  created 
an  endowed  book 
fund  at  the  library. 

"I  owe  Washington  Col- 
lege a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
giving  me  a  great  educational 
opportunity,"  he  says.  Other 
than  my  parents,  my  four 
years  at  WC  did  more  to 
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mold  my  future  than  any- 
thing I  have  done  before  or 
since." 

Likens  is  the  Director  of 
Development  for  DRADA 

(Depression  &  Re- 
lated Affective  Dis- 
orders Associa- 
tion), located  in 
Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  ot  Balti- 
more. She  is  re- 
sponsible for  the 
fundraising  efforts 
of  DRADA  by 
identifying,  culti- 
vating and  solicit- 
ing potential  do- 
nors.  She  also  fo- 
cuses on  in- 
creasmg  the 
association's 
member- 
ship.  Prior 
to  joining 
DRADA, 
Likens 
worked  for  a 
financial  as- 
sociation in 
Bethesda, 
MD.  She 
served  on 
the  Alumni 
Council  as 
President  of 
the  DC 
Alumni 
Chapter  un- 
til moving 
to  Balti- 
more, and  is 
a  committee 
member  of 
The  1782 
Society. 

"I  \'alue  the  cipportunity 
to  serve  on  the  Board  and 
give  back  to  an  institution 
that  has  gi\en  me  so  much," 
Likens  says.  > 
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Two  past  presidents  of  the 
Alumni  Council — Glenn  Beebe 
'81  (top)  and  Elizabeth  Likens 

'96 — have  been  elected  to 

serve  as  alumni  representatives 

on  the  Board  of  Visitors  and 

Governors.  Likens,  28.  is  the 

youngest  College  trustee  in 

recent  history. 
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Clockwise:  Ma^^^^^^^^^^^His  uncle, 
Larry  Hagman,  ffn^SniDnDreoRunlinlncement; 
Dave  Knowles  72,  retiring  director  ot  dining  services, 
shares  a  moment  witli  wife  Terri;  Scott  Jones  '89  and  w/ife 
Deanne  corral  their  quadruplets;  John  Toll  greets  Alumni 
Citation  recipient  Terumi  Kohwi-Shigematsu  71  and 
husband  Yoshinori;  dancing  capped  a  day-long 
celebration;  members  of  the  Class  of  1962  celebrate  their 
40th  reunion. 


CLASS 


NOTES 


1937 

JEAN  HARSHAW  LESKO 

and  her  husband  actively  enjoy 
bridge  and  passively  enjoy  any 
sporting  event.  Living  in 
Abington,  PA,  she  exhorts  her 
class:  "carpe  diem." 

1942 

ROBERT  E.  CARTER 

now  a  widower,  retired  in  Octo- 
ber 2000,  to  care  for  his  ill  wife. 
When  not  in  Bethesda,  MD,  he 
travels.  He  especially  enjoyed  a 
summer  2001  trip  to  China. 
An  October  trip  to  Florida  was 
highlighted  by  a  visit  with 
former  roommate  Mort 
Garrison  '42. 

JOHN  HARRIS 

reports  a  far-reaching  Danube 
cruise  with  wife  Feme  was  a 
great  celebration  of  their  55th 
wedding  anniversary  and  the 
milestone  of  reaching  "the  big 
80." 

1946 

PAUL  L.  BLAWIE, 

a  retired  lawyer  hailing  from  Ju- 
piter, FL,  salutes  all  current  and 
past  KA  brothers. 

1947 

HERB  MORGAN  JR. 

and  wife  Freda  wmter  in  Sun 
City  Center,  FL,  where  five  of 
their  six  grandchildren  are  close 
by.  His  only  regret  about  retiring 
in  1977  is  that  he  didn't  do  it 


VIRGINIA  WALBERT  GARNER 

reports  that  e\'en  though  life  is 
slower  these  days  in  Jenkintown, 
PA,  she  and  husband  John  trav- 
eled to  Alaska  in  the  summer  of 
2001. 

1949 

JEAN  SEARS  HEBERT 

is  enjoying  the  retired  life,  six 
grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild in  Stewartstown,  PA. 


1952 

WILLIAM  LLOYD 

spent  his  50th  class  reunion  re- 
covering from  a  hip  replacement 
instead  of  having  fun  with  old 
friends.  He  asks  for  classmates 
good  thoughts  during  "this  diffi- 
cult time." 

1953 

ROSE  ANNE  McNULTY  LAMOY 

sadly  reports  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Ed. 

1957 

BEVERLY  W/OODWARD  WRIGHT 

and  husband  John  are  still  see- 
ing the  USA  up  close  and  per- 
sonal in  their  ninth  year  of  mo- 
tor home  touring. 

1967 

J.  DAVID  COHN 

may  call  Cecilton,  MD,  home 
but  he  must  spend  a  lot  of  time 
in  Chestertown.  2002  will  mark 
the  admission  of  his  third  child 
to  Washington  College. 

DEAN  FERRIS  AND  JOAN  KNIGHT 
FERRIS 

report  from  Northridge,  CA, 
that  they  are  still  celebrating 
Dean's  promotion  to  executive 
vice  president  of  Fox  Entertain- 
ment. 

1968 

CAROL  KILLEN  ASKIN 

reports  a  professional  move  from 
Mt.  Hebron  High  School  to 
Reservoir  High  School  in 
Ellicott  City,  MD.  She  will  re- 
main chair  of  the  English  de- 
partment. 

ALLEN  PAYNE 

has  retired  after  more  than  32 
years  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  He  was  a  planning 
staff  director  in  the  former  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and  a  manager  and  pro- 
gram officer  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Division. 


Chris  Wolf  '95,  Philip  McQuade  '96,  Tim  Reath  '96,  Andrew  Wood  '93  and 
Joe  D'Urso  '96  enjoyed  the  Annapolis  Alumni  Chapter  Birthday  Toast  In 
February. 


1969 

DEBORAH  SCOBLICK 

is  president  ot  the  Chesapeake 
Human  Resources  Association, 
a  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Society  for  Research  Manage- 
ment. 

1971 

MARIA  RAMPOLLA, 

who  teaches  Spanish  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  married  Richard 
Serafini,  an  attorney,  in  Novem- 
ber. That  is  not  her  only  cause 
for  celebration:  she  has  been 
nominated  again  to  be  honored 
in  Who's  Who  Among  America's 
Teachers  {2000  and  2001).  She 
was  also  a  candidate  for  the 
Agnes  Meyer  Outstanding 
Teacher  Award,  established  by 
The  Washingtor\  Post.  Both 
Maria  and  Richard  are  proud  of 
Maria's  son,  David  Alexander 
Bird,  whose  poetry  received  an 
honorable  mention  by  the  Allen 
Ginsberg  Society-. 

MARIAN  WILLIAMS  ROMAN 

recently  passed  the  qualifying 
examination  for  a  Ph.D.  in  ger- 
ontology at  die  University  of 
Kentucky.  She  is  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  fellow. 


1972 

CAROLE  GERONIMO 

represented  Washington  College 
at  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 
Rodney  Smith  as  the  president 
of  Ramapo  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey on  May  2.  Carole  lives  in 
Waldwick,  NJ. 

DANA  ROSS 

still  enjoys  building  "anything  I 
can  think  of  and  his  website 
address  attests  to  his  skill: 
www.rosswoodwork.com.  Dana 
makes  his  home  in  Chambler, 
GA. 

GRETCHEN  ROTH  SCHULTZ 

mo\-eJ  to  central  California  in 
September  2001,  and  reports 
that  the  Monterey  Peninsula  is 
"close  to  heax'en."  Professionally, 
she's  proud  oi  her  career  of  writ- 
ing high  school  students'  assess- 
ments. Personally,  she's  proud  of 
two  "great"  daughters  earning 
master's  degrees:  Kelly,  26,  at 
MIT,  .md  Amy,  25,  at  Boston 
Uni\ersir\'. 

KATHRYN  M.  WEBER 

is  a  CPA  widi  HeimLintr  Busi- 
ness &  Tax  Ser\-ices,  Inc.,  in 
Annapolis,  MD.  She  specializes 
in  consulting,  tax  and  account- 
ing ser\'ices  to  businesses  as  well 
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as  tax  preparation  and  planning 
for  individuals. 

1975 

PAUL  BECKER 

reports  a  recent  promotion  to 
vice  president  of  American 
Contractors  Insurance  Group. 
Paul  lives  in  Piano,  TX. 

LAURA  PRITCHEn  OLIVER 

finished  her  MFA  in  creative 
writing  and  literature  at 
Bennington  College  and  is 
working  on  her  first  novel. 

1977 

MICHAEL  S.  BUCHANAN 

is  married  to  Brigette  Virginia 
Buchanan.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Tyler  Scott  and  Megan 
Sophia,  with  another  expected 
in  June. 

MELINDA  RATH 

was  sorry  to  miss  the  reunion 
but  had  an  awfully  good  excuse: 
she  and  family  were  in  Europe 
celebrating  stepdaughter  Erin's 


graduation  from  NYU.  Other 
family  members  included  hus- 
band Maurice  D.  Lee,  111,  also 
an  attorney,  stepchild  Reese  Lee 
and  daughter  Devon. 

JONATHAN  LEE  ALDEN  JONES 

reports  he  and  wife  Beverly 
Powers  Jones  '80  have  three 
children,  Tess,  13,  Marva,  16, 
and  Benjamin,  3.  They  still  live 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  he 
still  enjoys  rowing  with  the 
Chester  River  Rowing  Club.  He 
challenges  John  Sherman  '77, 
Bob  Barden  '77  and  others  to  re- 
veal their  recent  Erg  scores  on  a 
4000  meter  piece. 

1978 

DAVID  P.  DOUGLASS 

reports  from  Columbia,  MD, 
that  he  has  just  launched  his 
own  company,  Expert  Briefings, 
which  provides  audio  confer- 
ences for  business. 

NEAL  OLDFORD 

begins  a  new  career  with  the 


Go  home  with 
more  phone 

num^bers  than 
you  ever  got 

durins  college. 


Washington  College  Alumni 
Networking  Party 

Join  Baltimore  alumni  for  food,  drinks,  and  opportunities. 
Look  for  your  invitation  in  the  mail. 

Septeaaber  25,  2002,  6  paa  -  8  pm 


From  left:  Bill  Dulin  '47,  Bob  Thawley  '43,  Sally  Lackey  '60,  Dick  Reilly 
'58,  Buckl  Dulln  '47,  Bob  Richardson  '51 ,  Margaret  '76  and  Bill  Janney  '76, 
Ellen  Reiley  '59,  Lee  Smith  '51  and  Jack  Smith  '52  raised  a  toast  to  George 
Washington  in  Naples,  FL.  The  February  affair  was  held  at  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon. 


U.S.  Customs  Service  as  an  in- 
spector with  the  New  York  City 
office.  Neal  lives  in  Norwalk, 
CT,  with  son  Jackson  and 
daughter  Eleanor  Buckley,  bom 
June  4,  2001. 

1980 

JANE  JOHNSON  KERNS 

flocks  to  avian  pursuits:  she's 
been  doing  Parrot  Rescue  since 
1993  and  has  started  a  bird  club, 
"Of  a  Eeather."  Naturally,  she 
owns  more  than  30  of  our  fine 
feathered  friends. 

1981 

KANE  BENDER 

is  a  real  entrepreneur:  he  writes 
from  Swarthmore,  PA,  that  he 
has  just  started  a  new  company 
called  lntemetSeer.com. 

1982 

EMILY  WEHR  EMERICK 

has  branched  out  in  a  new  posi- 
tion as  executive  director  of  the 
Ladew  Topiary  Gardens  in 
Monkton,  MD. 

ROBERTA  BAUMANN  GARDULLO 

keeps  busy  with  three  sons; 
Alexander,  Patrick  and  Chris- 
tian. She  also  teaches  art  and 
volunteers  tn  the  community 
and  schools  of  Lutherville,  MD. 

JOYCE  GRINVALSKY  QUINN 

met  her  husband  Sam  at  WC, 
and  the  "rest  is  history."  She 
wonders  if  anyone  else  remem- 


bers the  outrageous  fun  times  of 
streaking  on  May  Day — which 
made  The  Washington  Post.  She 
cunently  spends  her  time  selling 
pet,  farm  and  gardening  supplies 
in  Dover,  DE. 

TONY  "A.J."  VILLANI 

was  recently  installed  as  the 
2002  president  of  the  Virginia 
Chapter  of  Certified  Residential 
Specialists.  He's  the  owner/bro- 
ker of  Villani  Real  Estate  in 
Richmond,  VA,  and  also  serves 
on  the  editorial  boards  of  two 
national  trade  publications. 

1983 

GLENN  M.  GILLIS 

reports  that  wife  EUie  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  a  master's  in  edu- 
cation and  is  preparing  to  teach 
kindergarten  full-time.  Son 
Mike,  15,  is  a  10th  grader  play- 
ing baseball  and  soccer  and 
"chasing  the  girls";  daughter 
Katie  ("13  going  on  16")  is  ex- 
celling in  school  and  singing  ev- 
ery chance  she  gets.  Glenn  is 
keeping  busy  with  family,  a 
growing  company,  church,  ca- 
noeing and  everything  else  he 
"can't  say  NO  to." 

1984 

BETSY  BEARD  STILLINGS 

has  a  sports-filled  spring:  she 
spent  all  of  February  in  Salt 
Lake  City  as  a  volunteer  for  the 
2002  Winter  Olympic  Games. 
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1985 

SANDRA  M.  HIORTDAHL 

received  a  grant  from  the  Mary- 
land Arts  Council  tor  her  novel 
and  teaches  freshmen  frill  time 
at  West  Chester  University. 

KELLY  MCKENNEY  HOUSTON 

works  for  Ursuline  Academy  as 
a  website  manager.  She  lives  in 
Wilmington,  DE,  with  husband 
Matthew  and  daughter  Erin. 

DUNCAN  A.C.  GILKEY 

IS  president  of  die  Boston  De- 
sign Center,  a  550,000  square 
foot  facility.  He  was  elected 
president  of  Design  Centers  In- 
ternational, a  trade  association 
encompassing  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  and  wife 
Alison  will  celebrate  their  15th 
anniversary  soon;  two  sons  just 
turned  8  and  13. 

1987 

DAN  DUCAR 

and  wife  Karen  adopted  a  "beau- 
tiful" son  from  Russia  in  July 
2000.  Dan  has  been  with  Enter- 
prise Rent-A-Car  for  ten  years 
in  sunny  Jacksonville,  PL. 

SKIP  MIDDLETON 

has  a  frantic  schedule:  he  lives 
with  his  wife  and  "soon-to-be- 
potty-trained"  son  in 
Wilmington,  NC,  but  works  in 
Boston  MA.  (Guess  how  he 
spends  lots  of  hours?) 


1989 

MELANIE  WING 

is  a  vice  president  of  marketing 
strategy  at  First  USA  Bank. 
She's  serving  a  term  as  vice 
president  of  programs  and  edu- 
cation on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Society  of  Competitive 
Intelligence  Professionals.  She, 
husband  Richard  and  two  sons 
recently  moved  to  Middletown, 
DE. 

1990 

JENNIFER  VERVIER  ORGOLINI 

is  balancing  family  with  new 
daughter  Lucy  and  work  as  CFG 
of  New  Belgium  Brewing  Com- 
pany in  Colorado. 

1991 

JEN  BROWN  NIERI 

lives  in  Durham,  NC,  with  hus- 
band Michael  and  daughter 
Glivia,  2.  Jen  has  her  master's 
degree  in  social  work  and  is  a  re- 
search faculty  member  at  UNC 
at  Chapel  Hill,  specializing  in 
the  treatment  of  patients  with 
psychotic  disorders.  She  is  also 
co-author  of  a  chapter  in  the 
textbook  Comprrehensive  Care 
of  Schizophrenia. 

1992 

PETER  DE  JONG 

is  the  manager  of  programming 
and  production  for  A&E  Televi- 
sion Networks  International  in 
New  York  City. 


RICH  GARDINER 

reports  that  he  and  wife  Kristen 
have  a  second  son,  Colin  Ed- 
ward. Rich  just  began  a  new  job 
at  Reagan  National  Airport  and 
they  have  moved  to  Bel  Air, 
MD.  First  son  Josh  keeps  them 
pretty  busy  as  well. 

JAMES  L.  JENKINS  JR. 

served  as  contributing  author 
and  curriculum  developer  for  a 
new  emergency  medical  training 
program  titled  "Pediatric 
Prehospital  Care."  He  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  EMTs  PPC 
Executive  Council  and  is  com- 
pleting the  national  rollout  of 
his  new  course.  He  recently  re- 
ceived the  Virginia  Governor's 
Award  tor  Outstanding  EMS 
Contribution  to  Children  and 
two  commendations  by  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly. 

JENNIFER  MOWLL  MAZZOLA 

has  her  Ph.D.  in  neuropharma- 
cology and  is  working  in  drug 
discovery  for  Johnson  and 
Johnson.  She  and  husband  Greg 
have  moved  to  a  new  house  in 
East  Norriton,  PA. 

1994 

RACHEL  DEMMA 

received  her  master's  in  educa- 
tional policy  analysis  from 
Stanford  University  in  2001. 
She  lives  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  works  with  a  private  re- 


search firm.  She  says  "thanks 
again"  to  Tarin  for  the  "digs  in 
Santa  Fe." 

MICHAEL  FREY 

was  accepted  for  a  fellowship  in 
interventional  spine  manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Still  interested  in  ama- 
teur boxing,  he'll  be  doing  the 
Golden  Gloves  and  Junior 
Olympics.  He  was  appointed 
editor  for  the  musculo-skeletal 
section  in  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  Secrets. 

JESSE  B.  HAMMOCK 

graduated  niagna  cum  laiide  from 
the  University  of  Baltimore  Law 
School.  While  at  UB,  Jesse  was 
an  editor  on  the  Lau'  Reiieu:  He 
is  now  practicing  employment 
litigation  for  the  Baltimore  law 
firm  of  Ober,  Kaler,  Grimes  and 
Shriver. 


WOODY  WILSON 

and  w  ite  Shannon  li\'e  in  Alex- 
andria, \  A;  they  often  see  the 
Koehler  clan  (Mark,  Jill  and 
Luke).  He  works  for  Softspikes, 
Inc.,  managing  international 
sales. 

1995 

THOMAS  OBARA 

checks  in  from  Baltimore  to  tell 
us  that  he  will  finish  his  MBA 
at  Loyola  this  summer. 


BIRTHS         AND 

To  Robert  A.  Simms  '89  and 
wife,  a  daughter,  Haley,  on 
March  11,2002. 


ADOPTIONS 


f 


To  Jennifer  Groton  Towert  '90 
and  husband  David,  a  daughter, 
Mikayla  Jean,  on  June  18,  2001. 
Mikayla  joins  big  brother  Quintin 
Charles,  3. 

To  Graeme  Wildman  '91  and 
wife  Sue,  a  son,  Timothy 
Franklin,  on  February  12,  2002. 
Timmy  joins  big  sister  Anna. 


Claudia  Smart,  the  daughter  of 
Steve  and  Kara  Wiesenbaugh 
Smart  '93,  celebrated  her  first 
birthday  on  March  25. 


To  Michelle  Darling  Mtimet  '9 1 
and  husband  Mohamed,  a  daugh- 
ter, Sarah,  on  September  27, 
2001.  Sarah  joins  big  brothers 
Adam,  3,  and  Alexander,  1. 

To  Jumoke  Ladeji  Osias  *92  and 
husband  Ndo,  a  daughter,  on  Au- 
gust 7,  2001. 

To  Margaret  Wadsworth  Erickson 
'94  and  husband  Keith,  a  son, 
Samuel  Wadsworth  Erickson,  on 
March  17,2001. 


Kaltlyn  Marie  Allen  is  the 
daughter  of  William  Quinn 
Allen  '86  and  his  wife,  Leanne. 
Kaitlyn  was  born  on  August  11, 
2001. 
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CHERYL  BULL  OVEREND 

received  her  master's  degree  in 
teaching.  Daughter  Reiley  is 
now  2. 

1997 

APRIL  ALCORN 

received  her  master's  degree  in 
teaching  and  leadership  irom 
the  College  of  Notre  Dame.  She 
is  employed  hy  the  Lighthouse 
Christian  Academy. 

ELIZABETH  MOGA 

is  "thrillcLl"  that  she's  heen  ad- 
mitted to  Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work.  She's  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Chile  and 
Argentina  where  she  did  part  of 
the  Paine  Circuit  (and  also  fly 
fished).  She'll  be  in  Denver  in 
the  fall  for  her  first  field  place- 
ment. 

1998 

ELIZABETH  ELLINGHAUS 

is  pursuing  an  acting  career  in 
New  York  City.  She  has  ap- 
peared off-Broadway  in  "First 
Date"  and  recently  wrapped 
filming  for  two  short  indepen- 
dent films.  In  February,  she  ap- 
peared in  Steve  Martin's 
"WASP  and  Odier  Plays."  One 
audience  included  Dave 
Johnson  '95,  Anthony  Hecht 
'94,  Kate  Mahoney  '00,  Jennifer 
Kiefer  '00  and  Jillian  "Keeza" 
Matundan  '01. 

MARSHALL  NORTON  JR. 

is  working  tor  Sabot  Publishing 
in  Richmond,  VA.  He's  a  special 
sections  editor  for  Better  Num- 
tkm  and  Vegetarian  Times.  Class- 
mates may  remember  that  he 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Star  Democrat  in  Easton  and 
for  the  Kent  County  News  in 
Chestertown. 

ALLISON  TUHLE 

graduated  in  May  with  a  de- 
gree in  veterinary  medicine 
from  North  Carolina  State 
University.  She  has  accepted  a 
position  as  an  aquatic  veteri- 
narian at  Mystic  Aquarium  in 
Mystic,  CT.  Begmning  in 
June,  she  will  be  working  with 
aquarium  exhibit  animals  and 
stranded  marine  mammals  and 
sea  turtles. 

1999 

LYDIA  FARNHAM 

works  as  a  mental  health  advo- 


Tom  Washington  '73,  president  ot 
Washington  Enterprises,  and  his 
fiance,  Rachel,  came  from 
Pennsylvania  to  hear  Senator  John 
McCain  speak  on  the  press  and 
politics.  McCain's  visit  In  April  was 
sponsored  by  the  Richard  Harwood 
Lecture  Series  In  American 
Journalism. 


cate  for  a  non-profit  near  Wash- 
ington, IXJ.  "Does  anyone  have 
hints  about  applying  to  grad 
schools?" 

TIMOTHY  YACKLEY 

plan>  to  teach  English  to  high 
school  students  in  Korea. 


I     N 
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Oliver  E.  Robinson  Jr.  '32,  a 
veteran  math  teacher,  sports  of- 
ficial and  coach  who  nurtured 
students  in  the  Ardmore,  PA, 
schools  for  35  years,  died  in 
April,  2002.  In  recognition  of 
his  achievements  as  an  scholar- 
athlete  in  basketball,  football 
and  baseball  and  lacrosse*  he 
had  been  inducted  into  the 
College's  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1986.  Among  his  many  col- 
lege awards  were  the  Simpers 
Best  AU-Around  Athlete 
Award,  the  Simmons  Medal  for 
academic  achievement  and  the 
Porter  Character  Medal.  A  two- 
time  class  president,  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  in  his 
senior  year.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  of  68  years,  Dorothy  S. 
Robinson,  two  sons,  a  daughter, 
four  grandchildren  and  ten 
great-grandchildren. 

John  Smith  '42  died  February 
26,  2002,  in  Slidell,  LA.  Rear 
Admiral  "Jack"  Smith  was  a  re- 


tired Navy  officer,  educator  and 
former  executive  director  of  the 
Patrick  F.  Taylor  Foundation. 
He  spent  3 1  years  in  the  Navy 
including  service  in  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  War  and  the 
Vietnam  War,  commanding 
ships,  squadrons  and  task 
groups.  Admiral  Smith  also  en- 
joyed a  distinguished  career  in 
higher  education.  He  was  assis- 
tant professor  of  naval  science 
at  Columbia  University,  direc- 
tor of  instruction  and  dean  of 
faculty  at  the  National  War 
College,  and  superintendent  and 
professor  of  marine  transporta- 
tion at  Texas  A&M 
University's  Maritime  College. 
After  retirement  from  the 
Navy,  he  was  active  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Taylor 
Foundation,  working  tirelessly 
to  provide  programs  paying  tu- 
ition for  deserving  students  at 
public  or  private  colleges  and 
universities.  He  was  named  one 
of  the  Outstanding  Educators  of 
America  in  1974  and  was 


elected  to  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
fraternity's  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1998. 

Natalie  McCahan  McCarthy 
'49  died  March  27,  2002,  in 
Timonium,  MD.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  husband  Burton  G. 
McCarthy  Jr.,  three  children 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Patricia  Bruehl  Dryden  '54 
died  March  1,  2001.  Funeral 
services  were  held  in 
Westminster,  MD.  She  was 
survived  by  three  sons  and  six 
grandchildren. 

Thomas  Allen  '60  died  Feb- 
ruary 19,  2002.  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  Fiske 
Farm  in  Easton,  MD,  on 
April  20,  2002.  He  was  a 
stand-out  lacrosse  player  at 
WC,  earning  honorable  men- 
tion on  the  AU-American  In- 
tercollegiate Lacrosse  team 
for  1958-1959. 
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CURRENTS 

Can  Maryland  Still  Catch  the 

Cincinnati's  claim  also  re- 
lies uncomfortably  on  works 

tive  son.  Tubman  is  nearly  as 
well  known. 

Underground  Railroad? 

of  fiction.  And  in  one  impor- 
tant sense,  the  Ohio  claim 

Maryland  still  has  a 
chance  to  make  something 

pales  in  comparison  to 

special  happen  for  the  mil- 

By Professor  Ted  Widmer 

Maryland's.  By  highlighting 

lions  of  visitors  who  pass 

Stowe  and  Coffin,  the  Free- 

through every  year.  To  begin. 

dom  Center  elevates  the 

much  more  needs  to  be  done 

^^B  hances  are,  no  matter 

What's  wrong  with  this 

achievements  of  whites  who 

to  protect  the  sites  relating 

■  _  where  you  live  in 

picture?  On  the  surface,  noth- 

helped slaves  rather  than  the 

to  Douglass  and  Tubman. 

^^  Maryland,  you  can 

ing.  The  idea  of  a  serious  mu- 

slaves who  freed  themselves. 

The  Eastern  Shore  is  crying 

look  up  at  night  and  see  the 

seum  devoted  to  slavery  is 

Maryland's  connection  to 

out  for  a  Freedom  Trail.  It 

north  star  from  the  same  • 

long  overdue.  It's  great  that 

this  history  speaks  for  itself. 

has  a  dense  concentration  of 

angle  that  a  young  Frederick 

Cincinnati  has  come  together 

Last  February,  PBS  aired  the 

high-quality  sites,  and  easy 

Douglass  gazed  upon  it  from 

over  this  project,  and  it's  nice 

film  Whispers  of  Angels  which 

driving  and  bicycling  condi- 

his birthplace,  a  slave  cabin 

to  see  the  private  sector  get 

documented  the  rich  history 

tions.  The  trail  should  in- 

in Talbot  County. 

behind  it.  But  a  dangerous 

of  the  fabled  "Eastern  Line" 

clude  sites  in  Delaware  and 

Chances  are  also  that  you 

misperception  is  taking 

of  the  railroad,  funneling 

Pennsylvania  to  resurrect  the 

have  no  idea  where  that 

root — that  Cincinnati  was 

people  from  the  Eastern 

Eastern  Line. 

birthplace  is. 

the  headquarters  of  the 

Shore  through  Wilmington 

Such  a  trail  would  also 

And  why  should  you?  It's 

sprawling  network  of  escape 

to  Philadelphia.  Fortunately, 

lend  incalculable  value  to 

not  mentioned  in  most  guide- 

routes once  known  as  the 

there  are  people  working 

the  teaching  of  American 

books.  The  historic  marker 

Undergound  Railroad,  and 

hard  to  keep  Maryland's  Un- 

history in  Maryland  schools. 

calling  attention  to  Douglass 

Maryland  merely  a  remote 

derground  Railroad  alive. 

An  interpretix'e  center  would 

is  not  only  antiquated 

theater. 

Like  the  original  conductors. 

be  a  logical  step,  and  could 

("Frederick  Douglass,  Negro 

To  be  fair,  Cincinnati 

they  are  scattered,  under- 

tell the  story  of  slavery-  from 

Patriot"),  it's  in  the  wrong  lo- 

claims several  important 

funded,  and  fiercely  loyal  to 

the  slave's  perspective.  And 

cation,  six  miles  away  on  a 

footnotes  in  the  story. 

their  cause.  In  Cambridge,  a 

yes,  another  museum  of  the 

road  between  Easton  and 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was 

downtown  storefront  houses 

Underground  Railroad 

Denton.  The  real  birthplace. 

living  there  when  she 

the  Harriet  Tubman  Associa- 

should be  included  in  long- 

south  of  Queen  Anne  on  the 

penned  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in 

tion.  On  Harriet  Tubman 

range  thinking,  and  commit- 

Tuckahoe River,  has  no  sign 

1851.  The  Quaker  abolition- 

Day recently,  about  20 

tees  of  scholars,  politicians 

and  no  visitors. 

ist  Levi  Coffin,  the  self- 

people  gathered  to  renew  the 

and  business  leaders  as- 

About half  an  hour  south. 

styled  "President  of  the  Un- 

faith with  a  short  lecture  and 

sembled  to  make  it  happen. 

in  a  rural  part  of  Dorchester 

derground  Railroad,"  lived 

tours  of  Tubman  sites  in  the 

Though  he  went  to  con- 

County, the  birthplace  of 

there  intermittently,  and  the 

region. 

siderable  trouble  to  leave 

Harriet  Tubman,  the  heroine 

Ohio  River  was  celebrated  as 

Some  efforts  to  explore 

Maryland,  Frederick 

of  the  Underground  Rail- 

"the River  Jordan"  by  slaves 

Maryland's  African-Ameri- 

Douglass never  lost  his  love 

road,  is  equally  desolate. 

fleeing  from  Kentucky. 

can  history  bear  promise. 

for  his  native  state.  In  1877, 

Here,  at  least,  the  sign  is  in 

But  there  are  problems 

The  Maryland  Museum  of 

he  told  an  audience,  "I  am 

the  right  place,  though  it  has 

with  the  grandiosely  titled 

African  American  History 

an  Eastern  Shoreman,  with 

seen  better  days. 

National  Underground  Rail- 

and Culture  is  moving  for- 

all that  name  implies.  East- 

Cut  to  Cincinnati,  where 

road  Freedom  Center.  First, 

ward,  though  with  far  less 

em  Shore  com  and  Eastern 

work  is  going  strong  on  the 

it's  an  oxymoron  to  call  any 

funding  than  Cincinnati. 

Shore  pork  gave  me  my 

National  Underground  Rail- 

place the  "center"  of  the  Un- 

The state  supports  the 

muscle.  I  love  Maryland  and 

road  Freedom  Center.  Pro- 

derground Railroad — a  dis- 

Banneker-Douglass Museum 

the  Eastem  Shore." 

jected  to  open  in  summer 

tended  network  of  secret  con- 

in Annapolis,  and  has  ap- 

It might  just  be  time  to 

2004,  the  Center  has  a  price 

tacts  that  was  by  definition 

pointed  a  commission  to 

reciprocate  that  affection.  1 

tag  of  $102  million,  paid  by 

decentralized.  There  are  prob- 

study slavery. 

generous  corporate  backers — 

ably  thousands  of  under- 

But we  could  do  so  much 

Ted  Widmer  is  the  Director  of 

especially  Procter  and 

ground  railroad  sites  scattered 

more.  After  Babe  Ruth, 

the  C.V.  Stan  Center  for  the 

Gamble — and  $16  million 

widely  across  the  northern 

Frederick  Douglass  may  be 

Study  of  the  American  Experi- 

from federal  coffers. 

United  States  and  Canada. 

Maryland's  most  famous  na- 

ence at  Washington  College . 
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EVENTS 

July  27 

August  26 

September  19 

October  5 

A  Day  at  the  Beach  for 

Undergraduate  classes  begin. 

The  C.V.  Starr  Center  for 

Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 

alumni,  parents  and  friends. 

the  Study  of  the  American 

Banquet  and  Induction  Cer- 

Hosted by  Evan  '82  and 

August  27 

Experience  presents  "The 

emony.  Reception  at  5  p.m.. 

Bonnie  WilUams,  Cliff  and 

Pianist  Stefan  Scaggiari  will 

Pirate  and  the  Gallows:  A 

Cain  Gymnasium.  Dinner 

Lois  Schroeder,  Cliff'91  and 

give  a  tree  concert  in  honor 

Tale  of  Two  Terrors,"  as  part 

6:30  p.m.,  Hynson  Lounge. 

Alice  Schroeder,  Chris  '94 

of  Helen  Gibson's  birthday. 

of  their  Maritime  Lecture 

Inductees  are  Tracey  Peel 

and  Heather  Schroeder, 

Tawes  Theatre,  Gibson  Per- 

Series. A  lecture  by  Marcus 

Courts  '92,  Larry  Gewer  '91, 

jeannie  P.  Baliles  '62,  Mark 

forming  Arts  Center,  4:00 

Rediker,  Professor  of  History, 

Joe  Bremer  '41,  Robert  Lord 

'93  and  Nelee  Connors,  and 

p.m.  A  reception  will  follow. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  and 

'61,  Steve  BeviUe '87,  John 

George  '92  and  Scottie 

author  of  Between  the  Devil 

Nostrant  '86  and  Tim  Keehan 

Phillips  at  the  Williams' 

September  3 

and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea,  and 

'90.  $25  per  person.  For  reser- 

Virginia Beach  home. 

Graduate  classes  begin. 

The  Many  Headed  Hydra. 

vations  contact  Susanne 

Hynson  Lounge,  7:30  p.m. 

Hudson,  (410)778-7231. 

August  21 

September  7 

Washington  College's  Acad- 

End-of-summer picnic  for 

September  20-21 

October  17 

emy  of  Lifelong  Learning  will 

alumni,  parents  and  friends. 

Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 

The Alumni  Office  will  hold 

hold  a  showcase  of  fall  cur- 

Chesapeake Bay  Foundation, 

nors  on  campus. 

an  alumni  networking 

riculum  offerings.  Hynson 

Annapolis,  MD,  4-7  p.m. 

event. in  Washington,  DC,  at 

Lounge,  10  a.m.-ll:30  a.m. 

the  offices  of  The  Gallup  Or- 

For more  information  on 

September  7 

September  21 

ganization,  901  F  Street.  6-8 

WC-ALL,  please  call  (410) 

Kent  &  Queen  Anne's 

Volleyball  hosts  first  annual 

p.m.  For  more  information 

778-7221. 

County  Chapter  Flea  Mar- 

Penny Fall  Classic,  Cain 

call  (410)  778-7812. 

ket,  Campus  Lawn. 

Gymnasium,  10  a.m. 

August  22 

October  26 

Freshman  Convocation  for 

September  14 

September  25 

Fall  Family  Day.  For  a  com- 

new students  and  their  fami- 

Alumni Council  on  campus. 

The  Music  Department  pre- 

plete schedule  of  events 

lies,  Tawes  Theatre,  Gibson 

sents  "Bach's  Lunch,"  Miller 

please  call  the  Student 

Performing  Arts  Center, 

September  18 

Library  Terrace,  noon. 

Affairs  Office,  (410)  778- 

2:30  p.m. 

The  McLain  Program  in  En- 

7752, www.washcoll.edu/. 

vironmental  Studies  presents 

Baltimore  Networking  Party, 

Local  artist  Mary 

a  lecture  by  Ross  Hawkins, 

hosted  by  Jack  Gilden  '87  at 

Rhinelander  exhibits  her 

President  of  The  Humming- 

Gilden Integrated,  1014 

work  in  Tawes  Gallery, 

bird  Society.  Hynson 

West  36th  Street,  Baltimore, 

Gibson  Performing  Arts 

Lounge,  7:30  p.m. 

MD.  6-8  p.m. 

Center.  Open  daily  through 

September  21,  noon  to 

4  p.m. 

August  24 

For  a  monthly  calendar  of  event 

,  contact  the  special  events 

As  part  of  Orientation,  fresh- 

coordinator at  1-800-422-1782, 

ext.  7849. 

men  and  peer  mentors  par- 

ticipate in  the  volunteer  pro- 

gram, "Into  the  Streets." 

For  news,  scores  and  campus  ev 
Web  site  at  www.washcoll.edu. 

Visit  the  Washington  College  M 
http://magazine.washcoll.edu. 

nt  information,  visit  our 
igaiine  online  at 

Washington  College  Magazine 
Volume  XLX  No.  3 
Summer  2002  ,, 


Washington  College: 

in  person 


Washington  College's  goose  is  cooked.  Dave 
Knowles,  the  director  of  Washington  College 
Dining  Services,  is  hanging  up  his  apron. 
After  26>years  in  the  kitchen,  Knowles 
served  his  last  meal  on  May  31.  Expecting 
their  first  grandchild  this  fall,  Dave  and  his 
wife,  Terri,  are  moving  to  Alabama  to  re- 
unite with  family. 


Knowles,  who  ran  the  dishroom  during  his 
senior  year  and  then  apprenticed  with  the 
United  States  Army,  returned  to  WC  in  1975. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  department  created 
award-winning  menus,  focused  on  customer 
satisfaction,  and  planned  and  executed 
elaborate  parties,  all  the  while  generating 
solid  revenue  for  the  College. 

"M^^people  struggle  with  identity, 
searching  for  life's  purpose,"  Knowles  says. 
"I  realized  many  years  ago  that  the  Lord 
wanted  me  to  serve  people.  Then  I  realized  I 
had  a  career  that  permitted  me  to  do  just 
that.  It's  been  a  blessing  for  me  to  be  here, 
and  to  serve  the  people  I've  been  privileged 
to  serve.  I'm  confident  He  will  find  a  way  for 
me  to  continue  to  serve  people  in  some 
capacity." 


PAUL  DAVID  KNOWLES  72 

A  Li^  of  Service         ".:ra 


